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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If the King had wanted the Prime Minister at short 
notice any time this week—not an inconceivable thing— 
how could he have got at him? Well, in no way. To 
find a man at once who is cruising off the Western High- 
lands is beyond any man’s powers, be he sovereign or 
subject. It is at least strange that Mr. Asquith should 
put himself out of immediate touch with the King in 
present circumstances. The King is the hardest worked 
man in England at this moment, and it could not be sur- 
prising if he wanted assistance, at times, from his chief 
adviser, who ought surely to be within easy reach. By 
the way, there have been no more felicitous allusions to 
King George than the Archbishop of York’s. His 
disciplined life of self-control is worth emphasising. 
He is cut out for severe work, which he does quietly. 
The country will know more of this when the King’s 
birthday comes round again next year. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of the becoming way to thank 
one’s host for courtesies received is to lecture him 
publicly on his bad management of his household. With 
what he had to say about our present mismanagement 
in Egypt we naturally agree ; but perhaps a man should 
mind his own business, even though he may know.some- 
thing of the business of another. But maybe Mr. Roose- 
velt all the time was minding his own business—and 
minding none other. We can quite believe it would be 
not at all a bad thing for a popular hero about to re- 
enter American politics to be able to tell them how he 
taught the Britishers—in their own house—how to run 
their Empire. Certainly Sir Edward Grey’s thanks to 
Mr. Roosevelt for his speech, because it ‘‘ would 
strengthen his hand in Egypt’’, goes to justify the 
boast. This admission by Sir Edward Grey that he 
wants foreign support to enable him to keep order in 
a British protectorate is the severest condemnation of 
the Government we have yet heard. Well might Mr. 
Balfour have a warm reception—a reception that plainly 
pleased him—at the Guildhall. 


Bosnia with real affection. 


| Jew 


General Botha’s first Union Cabinet officially came 
into existence on Tuesday, the eighth anniversary of 
Vereeniging. Its character pleases the Boers and is 
accepted by the British with as good a face or grimace 
as political diplomacy can command. Of course con- 
gratulations have poured in; they would. Is it possible 
for an honest Englishman to rejoice in the new position ? 
A Botha Cabinet including Mr. Smuts, Mr. Malan, Mr. 
Fischer, and Mr. Hertzog stands for nothing but 
Dutch partisanship. Rejoicings in Natal, notwith- 
standing the inclusion of Mr. Moor, have naturally 
been of a chastened order. 


Says Mr. Botha: ‘‘ May we be a united people, hearts 
united as well as lands, a peaceful and progressive por- 
tion of the Empire ’’. By all means; but we are to be 
all this on Boer lines, and Boer lines can never be 
British. If some of Mr. Botha’s friends had had their 
way there would be no Britisher in the Cabinet ; and it 
might have been better so. Mr. Moor has no place in 
this galley. Mr.. Hull is, of course, at home there. 
He has long counted as Dutch. Natal will hardly re- 
gard as a compliment the first act of the Union Govern- 
ment. It has been decided to release Dinizulu. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph has been welcomed to 
The visit has thrown into 
sharp contrast the temper of Austrian policy in the 
Balkans and that of the Young Turks. Strong and 
kindly government has brought the Mussulman, the 
Orthodox Christian, the Catholic Christian, and the 
together in a loyalty almost devout. Austria 


_ seems to be on the point of proving that the people 


permit nothing. 


of the Balkans are not impatient of rule when the right 
ruler is found. Excuses have been made for the Young 
Turks in Albania, on the ground that the Balkan races 
are unruly and the burden of Turkey more than any 
Government could bear. The work of Austria in her 
Balkan provinces shows up this excuse. Already the 
Tosks and the Gegs of Albania look with longing 
towards the Austrian frontier. 


There is no doubt as to what the Young Turks would 
do to Greece if they dared. Nothing will hold them 
back unless the Powers make it quite clear that they will 
The Young Turks are burning to 


march upon Athens and settle the Cretan question once 
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and for all. They are quite aware of their failure in 
Albania, and they want to do something striking to 
make their credit good. A march to Athens would be 
striking enough: it would also be quite easy. In the 
debate in the Turkish Chamber on the Budget of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs last Sunday the Moslems, 
led by Essad Effendi, were all for war; and their news- 
papers say that the appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner in Crete (already sugested, apparently, by Sir 
Edward Grey and M. Pichon) would give an actual 
casus belli. 


How far in Young Turkey the spirit of restiveness 
under the guidance of the Powers has gone was shown 
in this debate by the reminiscences of Hakki Pasha. 
Thirteen years ago when the Turks were bent on the 
massacre of the Christians in Crete the British inter- 
vened. As a result seventeen British officers and men 
were killed or wounded, and the British Vice-Consul 
was burnt to death. Hakki Pasha on Sunday alluded 
to this as an incident. ‘* The accidental wounding of a 
British soldier aroused British opinion against us and we 
were obliged to evacuate the island.’’ The moral of 
this for the Young Turks is that they really ought in 
justice to be in the island still. 


They have quite enough on their hands already. 
Operations in Albania are dragging. Nothing decisive 
happens either way, and so long as nothing happens 
Constantinople has failed. In Arabia the Young Turks 
are running four separate campaigns. The Young 
Turks have inherited some of their troubles here from 
Abdul Hamid. But the sending of a fresh expedition 
into the interior and the futile strife in the Yemen are 
signs that the Young Turks have no sense of their real 
weakness. Arabia and Albania are reasons why 
Turkey should leave Greece quite alone; but they are 
likely to work the other way as things go in Constanti- 
nople. 


It is amusing to find some of our dithyrambic 
admirers of the Young Turk revolution beginning to 
doubt their simple faith in Young Turk regeneration. 
The *‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ bitterly marks the small 
change the new régime has made in Turkish diplomatic 
methods. The situation is awkward, for what right 
have foreign Powers to interfere with a ‘‘ free ’’ people ? 
Keeping Abdul Hamid in order was a very different 
thing. A Sultan is nothing, but to coerce a Parliament ! 


The German Emperor's illness mends; but he is 
still unable to do his regular work. The Prussian 
Franchise Bill is dead after a troubled life of three 
months. Its career is an interesting illustration of the 
working of a non-parliamentary Ministry. As intro- 
duced the Bill provided for direct election by open 
voting. The Conservatives and the Centre carried an 
amendment establishing indirect election by secret 
voting. A British Ministry would have resigned. Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg explained that according to his 
view the Government could accept the change pro- 
vided the country really wanted it. He held, how- 
ever, that in the case of an organic law it was not 
enough for there to be a majority of votes; there must 
also be a majority in parties. He therefore introduced 
certain changes in the Upper House intended to make 
the Bill acceptable to the National Liberals. It would 
probably have passed the Diet in its amended form, and 
a British Ministry would have been quite satisfied. But 
as soon as the Prussian Minister-President discovered 
that he would not secure a single vote to the Left of the 
Centre he withdrew. 


Equally interesting is the attitude of the Left wing. 
The Bill made undoubted concessions to the Constitu- 
tionalists. It admitted that the existing system was 
anomalous, and proposed certain remedies. The 
Liberals, Radicals and Socialists might well have 
accepted what they could of it while protesting that it 
was-not enough, and then have set themselves to prove 
its inadequacy in practice. How often have English 


M.P.s of advanced views supported a measure as a first 
step and at the same time made it perfectly clear that 
they would continue to ask for more! But if a member 
of the Left in the Prussian Diet had voted for the 


Government Bill he would have been accused of 


treachery to his principles. 


The French Chamber is to have an _ electoral 
reform session. It could scarcely be anything else. 
The Government Bill will give scrutin de liste 
with proportional representation in the interests of 
minorities. M. Briand is with the tide—as he knows 
how to be. Also he saves himself from immediate 
accident by the clauses which prolong the electoral 
mandate from four to six years, and enjoin an elec- 
tion of one-third only of the deputies every three 
years. Thus it will take nine years for the present 
Chamber to disappear. Most of what is left of the 
session will be given to a Bill on the position of State 
employés. Nothing is yet known about income tax; 
but the schools question will again be to the front. 
The Government is apparently bent on ‘‘ defending ”’ 
the State ‘‘ neutral ’’ school, and on coercing the écoles 
libres. 


Ireland is enjoying, under Mr. Birrell’s government, 
a taste of the blessings of Home Rule. Only one man 
seems to have been killed outright in the riots between 
the two furious factions at Newmarket, but wounds and 
bruises were plentiful. This horrible affair has proved 
afresh that Ireland must be policed by a military force if 
order is to be kept at all. The police used their batons 
in the Newmarket riots, but they were forced in the end 
to fire rifle and revolver against the ferocious brawlers. 
Left to themselves, the two factions might almost ex- 
terminate one another ; the population of Ireland, as we 
heard a Nationalist orator put it once in the House of 
Commons, might be ‘‘ decimated by two-thirds, Mr. 
Speaker ’’ ; but it is the duty of the King’s Government 
to save the Redmondites and O’Brienites from each 
other. The police acted with courage and patience. 


Cattle-driving, too, is in full swing once more. Mr. 
Birrell, if we remember rightly, called it a 
‘* regrettable ’’ thing, and criticised it as foolish policy. 
It is of course a peculiarly cruel and hateful offence. 
At this time of year, and through the summer, these 
wretched beasts, which are driven long distances and 
whacked with hazel-sticks, suffer acutely. Bad as boy- 
cotting is, this ill-treatment of helpless beasts is in a 
way viler. Captain Boycott can sometimes retaliate 
with effect—as in the Clark case—whereas the beaten 
and driven cattle have no way of defending themselves. 
Boycotting is a crime of tyranny, cattle-driving a crime 
of cowardice. Cannot Mr. O’Brien raise his voice 
against it? There is human kindness in him, and he 
must hate this thing. 


Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond, having once swallowed 
the Budget, are affecting that they quite like its taste. 
The dead set against it by the other faction is described 
as humbug. One thing, of course, is certain—the 
Government will take the greatest possible care to let 
off Ireland very lightly in the 1g10-1911 Budget. It 
will be so framed that even Mr. Maurice Healy wil) not 
be able to find the smallest flaw in it. So the 
O’Brienites will have to make the play they can with 
the 1909-1910 Budget. Mr. Lloyd George will bring 
all his political craft to bear on the business of appeasing 
the Irish. He is the deftest and nimblest of Ministers 
in a matter like this. It is folly to underrate this politi- 
cian : he has, what several of his chief colleagues seem 
to have, a strong will and that rare and dangerous 
quality, persistence. 


Nonconformists themselves are beginning to turn 
against the ‘‘ intimidation’ of their divines. Not all 
Nonconformists are Socialists, and those who are not 
resent damnation being preached against them from 
their own pulpits. They have published a Puritan 
Manifesto in which they ask for a clean pulpit. The 
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pulpit, they argue, is not a platform; and the pulpit 
hooligan should be put down. Truly the pulpit hooligan 
is contemptible. The platform bully can be shouted 
down and brought to book. But the pulpit is a safe 
place. It may be imagined what chapel “‘ intimida- 
tion ’’ means in a small Welsh village where it is social 
distinction to shake hands with the minister. 


Whitefield’s Tabernacle is used for politics without 
shame, and the better Nonconformists want to know 
why it is not rated like any other public hall—for 
instance, like the meeting-house of Dr. Clifford. Why 
not, indeed? Religion in these places does not count 
beside. politics. Ministers who are patriotic or loyal 
to the King are insulted and charged with flunkeyism. 
Infidels are made welcome if only they will preach crude 
socialism and the downfall of kings and governments. 
The test applied to ministers is a political, not a 
religious, test. The arch-priest of the Free Church is 
Mr. Lloyd George and the newspapers of Mr. George 
Cadbury are its ‘‘ literature ’’. Those who refuse the 
political credo of the bosses are told they may “‘ clear 
out and turn Anglican’’. No wonder the Free Church 
Council is afraid to publish the reports of its member- 
ship. 


Professor Sadler’s Committee, who think they have a 
mission to settle everybody’s differences about educa- 
tion, has published a plan, which is called ‘‘ Towards 
Educational Peace ’’, with a commentary, the commen- 
tary being, strange to say, highly favourable to the 
plan. Well, the plan leaves most things as they are; 
its only actual proposal is to hand over the bulk of 
rural Church schools to the County Councils, which are 
expected to undenominationalise them. The schools 
are to be transferred voluntarily, and if the trustees 
won’t transfer—well, that contingency the Committee 
does not provide for. They are quite sure the trustees 
will transfer. A precise businesslike body this Settle- 
ment Committee! Certain rights to denominational 
teaching are to be retained for transferred children, but 
what these rights are it would be hard to say. If 
peace depends on this plan, the outlook is not peaceful. 


By the way, why is not Professor Sadler ex- 
pounding ‘‘ the plan ’’ to the conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union in July? He is grand 
at conferences. And this particular Conference has 
no particular object. According to the programme, 
anyone can say anything he likes. We all know 
that when ‘‘ The Citizen’s Duty ’’, ‘* The Community 
of Nations ’’, ‘‘ Perception and Insight ’’, and such 
texts are up for discussion talking largely is the order. 
We should like to know of one single person who 
learnt one single thing at a conference of this sort. 
However, it is a very good company they have got 
together : all the educational stars except Mr. Sadler. 
The entertainment (we don’t count the opening) is 
to begin with tea and coffee on Monday and to wind 
up with a garden-party on Thursday. We note that 
the Archdeacon of London is to preside over, not to 
preach from, the text ‘‘ A healthy body well con- 
trolled is necessary for the making of a good citizen ’’. 
So poor Nelson was not a good citizen. The Parents’ 
Education Union does real good, but in these ridiculous 
conferences it is wasting its energy and its money. 
Unless the show pays, which, of course, would change 
the situation. 


So far as we understand the matter—and, really, out- 
siders cannot be expected to worry themselves seriously 
about the details of University politics—Congregation 
at Oxford seems to us to have been right in insisting 
that the proposed Delegacy for Women Students should 
include women, To make it consist wholly of members 
of Convocation—that is, of men—would have been to 
keep out some of the best fitted—some might say the 
only persons who could be fitted—to do the work of the 
Women’s Delegacy. If there is.a conclusive argument 
against women being on the Delegacy, it must be con- 
clusive, against creating a Women’s Delegacy at all. 


Mr. Lionel Ford, who must not be confounded with 
Francis the cricketer, may be. trusted to give a lively 
fillip to Harrow ; and perhaps the school wanted it. Mr. 
Ford has pushed Repton right to the front, and his 
driving force shows no sign of abatement. One would 
be sorry to describe any scholar and gentleman as 
a hustler. Mr. Ford has all the good points of the 
hustler without his offence. Cambridge, by the way, 
has now the headmastership of both Eton and Harrow, 
but Oxford still has Winchester. 


Part of Canterbury Cathedral has for some time been 
in grave danger, and the Dean makes an appeal for 
43000, which is needed before the contract for the 
completion of the necessary repairs can be signed. The 
state of the cathedral is not so precarious as that of 
Winchester, of course, but the matter is, if possible, of 
even greater importance. Might there not be some 
public fund started to deal with all the cathedrals? The 
Ecclesiastical Commission is not enough by itself. 


We have said farewell to Captain Scott, though it 
will be long—-we might even say years—before we know 
how he has fared in his attempt to reach the South Pole. 
It is not a straight voyage South, and then a straight 
dash over the ice. There are stations to be laid down 
and depots to be filled—an Arctic winter of preparation. 
An exploring party is a party of all the talents—as 
Captain Scott said in his speech to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Tuesday. It has its meteoro- 
logists, navigators, naturalists; the men who can sail 
and build and survey—above all men who can endure. 
Captain Scott is proud of his crew and his equipment. 
He feels he has the right men. He has not all the 
money he wanted; but there have been no economies 
save in one respect—in the salaries of his crew. This 
means that his men are worth more, but are taking 
less. 


The Hon. C. S. Rolls is famous for nearly losing his 
life every other day. Mr. Rolls had a motor at a time 
when a man with a red flag was expected to go in front ; 
and it seems as if he had always had a balloon. He has 
lost no time taking to the air in the new way. His 
flight to Calais and back again on Thursday evening 
was a fine performance; and it was English. Mr. 
Rolls has not come as a surprise. We knew he was 
out to cross the Channel, and we knew, too, that as a 
rule he does more than he sets out to do. 


Mr. Charles McEvoy has brought off his plan of 
bringing the country to London. His village players 
are really delightful. He has written a play for them 
which gives them a chance to be themselves ; and they 
do contrive to be natural with success. Were they 
town-bred actors presenting a country play we should be 
acclaiming a new school of realists. As it is, the 
honours fall to Mr. McEvoy, who has interpreted their 
village feeling and idiom with so intimate a sympathy. 
Aldbourne village is there for those who wish to see. 
But let no one go for the play. The play is not the 
thing. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy was seventy on Thursday, and 
we are pleased to know that he has not yet ended his 
work. Mr. Hardy is the only great man of letters we 
have in England to-day. We have men of good gifts 
and choice gifts, and we have plenty of talent and bits 
of genius. But that is all. Save him, all the great 
writers are dead in this country—and, what is more, 
there is no sure promise of anybody to take the place 
of the poets and novelists and historians who were 
still living and working less than a generation ago. 
‘* Will great originality be born again? ’’ one may 
almost wonder with Renan. At any rate, its birth is 
being deferred and deferred. 


We do not imagine Mr. Hardy will write another 
great story like ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd .’’ or 
‘* The Return of the Native’’ or ‘‘ Tess’’. There is 
no doubt about the strength of these books; and none, 


‘we think, about their originality, though it has been 
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said—not justly—by one or two critics of note that he 
owes much to George Eliot. The literary value of 
the Wessex tales is great. They are full of haunt- 
ing passages. There are things in ‘‘ The Wood- 
landers ’’ and in ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes ”’ that are 
matchless probably in fiction—for the arts of Meredith 
and of Thackeray and of Dickens and of Scott were on 
wholly different lines from the art of Hardy. Some of 
his women are bewitching ; his landscapes are alive— 
he writes a landscape as well as a Mason or a Corot 
painted it. But a good many of his men are detestable 
creatures. Men like Fitzpiers and Angel Clare and the 
immature youth in ‘‘ Two in a Tower ”’ are the kind 
of men who want a big stick laid about them. 


For length, fullness and intensity combined there 
have not been many lives that match Seymour Haden’s. 
He died aged ninety-two; he was a distinguished and 
successful surgeon ; he was a master in the art of etch- 
ing he did so much to revive in this country; he was 
a fighter and he had an organising faculty that secured 
solid results for his campaigns, such as the foundation 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. But when 
the fighting and the other activities have been forgotten, 
the author of the ‘* Agamemnon "’ and plates like it is 
sure of a place in memory and admiration. His appear- 
ance was well rendered in a lithograph by Mr. Rothen- 
stein, published some ten years ago. 


Professor Koch was amongst the greatest of those 
who have revealed by their researches in bacteriology 
the origin of many of the most serious forms of 
disease. Twenty years ago and ten years ago his 
name was in the mouths of ordinary newspaper 
readers of everywhere in Europe, America and here. 
Yet, strange to say, both times the unlearned reader 
learned to associate the Professor’s name with failure. 
Many will recall the terrible disappointment of hopes 
when in 1890 the announced Koch remedy for con- 
sumption failed to answer the tests. When the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis disproved Koch’s declara- 
tion made at the International Conference in 1901 as to 
tuberculosis in man not being caused by tuberculosis 
in cattle the ordinary man’s estimate of the Professor 
fell very low. 


Naturally what the public want is a remedy, and 
Koch’s discovery of the bacillus of tuberculosis, or the 
‘*comma’”’ bacillus of cholera, left the ordinary man 
and woman cool when they found the discoverer’s 
announced specific remedy failed. This is an ignorant 
judgment, and Koch's scientific peers estimate 
him more justly. Even though the famous specific 
failed, tuberculin is a valuable means of diagnosis in 
man and cattle alike. Consumption is curable if treat- 
ment in a sanatorium is applied at an early stage. 


Why has the really terrible ‘‘ disaster ’’ in Yorkshire 
been so scantily noticed? The dalesmen about Driffield 
are small intensive holders depending for their food on 
a few pigs and poultry and on the produce of their 
allotments. The allotments have been washed bare to 
the chalk beneath ; their livestock drowned. One would 
think that the newspapers which became so many hydro- 
meters when Paris was in flood would find ‘‘ copy ”’ 
here if nothing else. Yet they leave all the work to 
Mr. Mark Sykes and the local committee. Headlines 
apart—we sincerely hope Mr. Mark Sykes’ appeal of 
last week will not miss. 


Why has not Cornwall adopted the Wild Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act? It is a terrible slur on the county which 
the gentlemen of Cornwall should get removed. Corn- 
wall is unfortunately a very Radical county ; hence the 
County Council’s sympathy with “‘ teagling ’’, a bar- 
barous but popular practice. In the Cornishman, as in 
the Spaniard, beneath great and chivalrous qualities 
there is the old leaven of savagery. But if, as a corre- 
spondent says in the ‘‘ Times ’’, the Newquay Urban 
Council is willing to protect the birds of E. Pentire, 
surely the County Council can be tuned up to as 
civilised a pitch. It now blocks the goodwill of the 
Newquay Council. 


THE TEDDY BEAR. 


PUNCTUALITY is evidently not the politeness of 
Presidents, however it may be of Princes. Mr. 
Roosevelt kept an illustrious assemblage at the Guild- 
hall waiting twenty-five minutes beyond the appointed 
hour, according to the ‘‘ Times ’’. However, as he 
kept the Great War Lord and his Empress waiting a 
quarter of an hour, the Lord Mayor may amuse him- 
self by comparing the ratio between fifteen and twenty- 
five with the difference between himself and the Kaiser. 
Having thus asserted his independence (of good man- 
ners) as an American, and having accepted the freedom 
of no mean city, Mr. Roosevelt calmly proceeded, from 
a typed document, to ‘‘ teach his grandmother to suck 
eggs ’’"—if we may be forgiven the repetition of an 
almost forgotten idiom. England has “‘ held the 
gorgeous East in fee ’’ for over a century and a half, 
with a success which our most jealous neighbours never 
deny. The United States have within the last ten years 
embarked upon imperial experiments in Cuba and the 
Philippines, with results that are still doubtful. It was 
therefore quite appropriate that an ex-President, after 
a few months in Egypt, should instruct our states- 
men in the art which we fondly believed we had copied 
from the Romans—" parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos ’’. Not that Mr. Roosevelt's strictures on 
our recent government of Egypt were undeserved or 
unfounded in facts. On the contrary, they were but 
too true, and were loudly cheered by the audience, 
partly because Englishmen like being lectured on their 
faults and partly because the listeners were mostly 
Conservatives who caught the party application of the 
homily at once. Sir Edward Grey has a cold manner 
and an impassive countenance. Naturally he betrayed 
no sort of emotion in listening to Mr. Roosevelt; but 
the hearing can hardly have been pleasant. As 
Unionists we are distracted between a feeling of grati- 
tude for the truth plainly spoken and our sense of 
the absurdity of the situation. Some weeks ago the 
SaturpDAy Review drew attention to the unpleasant 
things that were being said in Egypt about Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s rule, and endeavoured to arouse public opinion 
to a sense of the danger of playing with ‘‘ Nationalism”’ 
amongst Orientals. Mr. Roosevelt has merely con- 
firmed what we were the first, in the British press, to 
say : but we are not blind to the comicality of our ally. 
There are two views of Mr. Roosevelt current in 
society: one, that he is an earnest, sincere platitu- 
dinarian ; the other, that he is a very practical politician, 
with his tongue in his cheek. Judging merely as spec- 
tators ab extra, we incline to the latter view. It is 
hardly possible that a man could have attained Mr. 
Roosevelt’s position in the world and be as common- 
place as his speeches. Mr. Roosevelt has been heard 
to say—so authentic report runs—that the average 
American shares the average Briton’s suspicion of 
subtlety and dislike of originality. Experience has 
taught Mr. Roosevelt—still quoting our informant— 
that the only way to get men to do things in America 
is to harp on the obvious, to ‘‘ down ”’ opposition with 
arguments that have already received the meed of public 
approval ; literally, to stun and drench the nation with 
truisms. If Mr. Roosevelt really said this, or any- 
thing like it, and if he writes his speeches on these 
lines, he is a cleverer man than we thought. And there 
is some internal evidence to confirm the report. The 
fulsome compliments to missionaries, for instance, and 
the sonorous singing in familiar tune of the triumph 
of civilisation may as well be the homage of the cynic 
to ‘‘ the beast with many heads ”’ as the outpouring of 
the conventional politician. Mr. Roosevelt has all the 
audacity requisite for the statesman who uses platitudes 
as a means to an end ; but he is lacking in the necessary 
humour. Fancy an American ex-President talking 
about ‘* sentimentality ’’ being a rotten reed to lean 
upon in affairs! Why, bless the man, American 
politics are soaked in sentimentality, and, what is 
worse, mechanical sentimentality, produced by 
mechanical ‘‘ clappers ’’, that are turned by a handle 


_at intervals in the speech, and by singing ‘‘ one turn 
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more *’ for hours at mass meetings! If rebuke were 
needed for what we refuse to regard as a serious per- 
formance, by far the most effective rebuke has been 
administered to Mr. Roosevelt by his compatriot 
Mr. Bryan, who happens to be in England. Address- 
ing the Mechanics’ Institute at Bradford on Wednes- 
day, Mr. W. J. Bryan said that ‘* in speaking outside 
one’s own country it was necessary to be careful what 
subject one discussed. He was careful not to take up 
what might be called controversial themes, and it was 
mighty hard at times to tell what theme was contro- 
versial. He avoided home politics lest people might 
get an exaggerated idea of American differences and 
forget the strong patriotism that existed. Thére was 
therefore all the rhore reason why he should not speak 
on a subject at issue in other countries. Again, when 
in foreign countries he did not forget that he was the 
guest of the people, who were not lined with him in 
party division, and he thought it would be a very poor 
payment for their hospitality to engage in controversy 
with them about subjects which they were supposed to 
understand better than he did. (Laughter and cheers.) ”’ 
For common sense and good breeding, as well as 
humour, it would be difficult to beat these words of Mr. 
Bryan. There is nothing like getting an American to 
criticise an American, especially if one is a Democrat 
and the other a Republican. Modest and sensible as 
is Mr. Bryan’s speech, with just the right spice of 
sarcasm, Mr. Bryan has little or no power over his 
countrymen; is it because of these qualities? Mr. 
Bryan is as nothing compared with Mr. Roosevelt. 
What is the secret of Mr. Roosevelt’s influence in the 
United States? Mr. Roosevelt has confided to the 
Cambridge undergraduates his recipe for success : it is 
to do and say the same things as ordinary men, only 
with more energy and perseverance. When a man has 
acted upon his own advice with success, he is entitled to 
be listened to. Mr. Roosevelt has obviously realised 
the fact that in order to photograph himself on the 
American imagination he must stand before the lens 
for a long time in the same attitude. It seems to us 
that Mr. Roosevelt has just missed being a great man, 
owing doubtless to some little kink or weakness in his 
mental or moral machinery, carefully concealed of 
course from the public. Mr. Roosevelt might easily 
have been elected President of the United States for 
the third time, in defiance of customary law; he might 
have smashed the political machine, and made himself 
the King of the American people, in which capacity he 
might have done the things he talks about. But at the 
critical moment he grew wearied, or afraid, and went 
off to shoot big game in Africa. Returning from his 
pilgrimage (of remorse, perhaps) he, ‘‘ like a drab, 
unpacks his heart in words ”’. 


AUSTRIAN RULE. 


T° justify the Austrian administration of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina it is enough to point to the scene at 
the railway station at Sarajevo on Monday last. The 
Emperor was greeted by the heads of the Catholic, 
Orthodox, Moslem, Protestant and Jewish communities, 
and this in a land where religious divisions form the 
basis of political parties, and where the conflict of creeds 
runs through the history of five centuries. The tribute 
was largely personal. Not in Bosnia alone have the 
subjects of Francis Joseph learnt to know that in the 
Crown they had a tribunal from whose decisions there 
could be no reasonable appeal. But even the most 
upright king may contend in vain against a bad system 
of government. The people of Bosnia have known 
Austrian rule for a generation and see that it is good. 
It secures to them order and justice, and these are 
things which no same people will gladly give away. 

In truth Austria has accomplished an extraordinary 
piece of work in the recently annexed province : a piece 
of work which we, above all the nations of Europe, 
should understand and appreciate. If it falls short of 
our own achievements in India in size, it must be borne 
in mind that the Austrians have had to deal with a 
situation of more complexity. Our work in Egypt is, 


perhaps, most like, and Bosnia was fortunate in her 
Cromer. Baron Kallay took over the administration of 
a bloodstained desert. He left a flourishing and con- 
tented province. His life is written in his work, and his 
name is scarcely remembered outside the Bosnian border. 
But he belonged to that class of’ public servant which 
makes an empire, and to which Britain owes so much. 
He was in some things more fortunate than Lord Cromer. 
He was left alone, undisturbed either by a native 
dynasty or by European diplomatists. Above all, he 
was more fortunate than Lord Cromer in his successor, 
for in Baron Burian the Austrian Emperor found a 
man who was fit to continue Kallay’s work and has 
guided the province safely through the last critical 
eighteen months. 

‘After experiencing the blessings of Western 
administration for thirty years, the people of Bosnia 
were ripe for a measure of self-government, which was 
accordingly bestowed upon them.’’ It is in words like 
these that an Englishman brought up in the principles 
of classical Liberalism would describe the latest phase. 
The description would be hopelessly wrong. The grant 
of parliamentary institutions is not in any way the natural 
sequel to a generation of European administration. It 
is the sequel to the establishment of a Parliament in 
Constantinople. 

The situation created by the Turkish revolution was 
by no means easy to handle. In strictness the pro- 
vinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were portions of 
the Turkish Empire, whose Sovereign was, however, 
relieved of the business of their administration. Under 
the new régime they would have been as qualified as 
Anatolia itself to send deputies to Constantinople, and 
the resulting confusion may be imagined. By way of 
solving the problem, Austria resolved to make her 
sovereignty as real in name as it was in fact. There 
remained the question of Parliament. Could Austria 
deny what Turkey would grant? And, if so, how would 
Europe interpret the denial? Francis Joseph took the 
view that with proper safeguards a Parliament would do 
no harm, while its absence might lead to international 
complications. A Constitution was accordingly pre- 
pared. The Diet is to be a mixture of faiths and races, 
like the country itself, and the due representation of 
minorities is guaranteed by direct nomination on the 
part of the Crown. The powers of the House are care- 
fully limited; indeed, the criticism of an Englishman 
experienced in the government of Orientals would be 
that the Diet might prove itself more worthy if it were 
made rather more responsible for the consequences of 
its votes. Probably, however, the Emperor knows his 
business. At any rate the Constitution is avowedly and . 
obviously experimental. Its grant is a concession to 
external developments and not the result of internal 
pressure. Accordingly it could probably be revoked, 
should occasion require it, without very serious trouble. 

This was a policy that must naturally appeal to 
Englishmen. Practical-minded people with our ex- 
perience of affairs might be expected to grasp the 
essentials of the situation, and Count Aehrenthal did 
not attempt to conceal his chagrin at the views held 
in London. The announcement of the annexation 
caused a great outcry, for which the sole excuse can 
be that the Austrian plan was carried out in a rather 
harsher fashion than had been originally intended. The 
announcement did not come upon the British Govern- 
ment like a bolt from the blue; but the Government 
had not made up their minds what to do. Sir Edward 
Grey was content to echo public opinion without 
attempting to guide it. ; 

The British press handled the question as narrow- 
minded moralists and pedants. An international agree- 
ment had been technically broken. That was enough ; 
there was no attempt to look at the matter from the 
Austrian point of view, nor was any stress laid upon 
the fact that the Turkish revolution had radically 
changed the whole situation as dealt with by the Congress 
of Berlin. Having obstinately laid down the law, tie 
British Government then made an undignified <cuttle. 
One by one they abandoned all the things upon which 
they had originally insisted, and had soon lost the respect 
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of Europe. Not since 1863 has anything occurred more 
utterly humiliating to British prestige than Sir Edward 
Grey’s handling of the Balkan crisis. 

And what of the future ?—for the final stage of the 
Eastern question is not yet. The secret of the success 
of Austrian rule in Bosnia lies in insistence on order com- 
bined with a spirit of generous toleration. In_ his 
resolve to perpetuate this spirit Francis Joseph has run 
considerable risks. Hungary has an historical claim to 
rule the annexed provinces. The claim has been ignored, 
and Hungarian sentiment is wounded. Probably the 
Emperor-King came to his decision on account of that 
lack of toleration which has so often characterised 
Magyar rule in Croatia. There will be no similar 
blunders to record in Bosnia, at least not in Francis 
Joseph’s lifetime, and his administrators will continue 
to enjoy a prestige similar to that held by the British 
Raj in India. 

These things are not hid. Throughout Eastern 
Europe it is seen that the people of Bosnia can live 
a free life in a free state as Orientals understand the 
phrase, and nowhere is this more clearly realised than 
in Albania. The Albanian is, above all things, anxious 
to preserve his individuality. He now finds established 
in Constantinople a Government whose catch-words 
he does not understand. He perceives that the Young 
Turks want to remove anomalies from the Empire, and 
he knows that of these anomalies he himself is the chief. 
On the other hand, the Albanian can see that the 
Austrian Empire is also a group of nations, languages, 
and religions, but that Vienna does not share the Turkish 
passion for levelling. Is it to be wondered at that there 

*is a genuine desire for the Austrian in Albania ? 

It is possible to explain the growth of Austrian 
influence in Albania in another fashion. It is easy 
enough to say that Austria has set her heart on Salonika 
and is pursuing a policy of intrigue to gain her ends. 
There is, however, no justification for this view. Its 
acceptance in this country is bound to create an 
estrangement between Austria and ourselves, and for 
such estrangement there is neither cause nor excuse. 
Austria is a great Power with a great past, which 
has recovered from the disasters of forty years ago 
and is looking forward to a great future. Like Britain, 
she is an imperial Power; like Britain, she rules 
over a bewildering variety of peoples; like Britain, 
she holds her empire together by the influence of the 
Crown. Common work and similarity of method tend 
to unite the two empires ; and nowhere do their material 
interests come into conflict. The friendship of Austria is 
assuredly worth having, and with a little sympathy and 
a little insight it may easily be won. 


AN EDUCATIONAL MOUSE. 


Fares teed is a good round number, and when 

the thousand contains ‘“‘ large numbers of men and 
women holding positions of influence and authority in 
the life of the nation ’’, we may look for something very 
fine when they have done sitting on the plan they have 
laid. The Settlement Committee laid the precious egg 
early in last December and have incubated it steadily 
ever since, the chick breaking through the shell to 
public light only last Monday. One really rather 
wonders that the hatching-out of this great plan (‘‘ the 
plan ’’ as it is solemnly called throughout) was not 
accompanied with portents. Certainly its numerous 
parents must have wondered, for they have been careful 
in their commendation of their second-born to the 
world to leave no doubt of their excellent opinion of 
it and of their own labours in bringing it forth. (We 
have changed the biological process here, but it does 
not matter : the mountain might hatch a chick or bring 
forth a mouse with equal ease and equal effect.) Well, 
the appearance of the plan did synchronise with a 
comet, which is something. We suppose the parents 
have judiciously kept from their new wonder the fate 
of its elder brother. Perhaps we should say foster- 
brother ; for the Settlement Committee were not ‘natural 
parents to the compromise Bill, but they were certainly 
its sponsors and nurses. The precedent would be very 


discouraging. However, that unfortunate “ settle- 
ment ”’ had not a parentage amounting to a thousand, 
and perhaps not ‘‘ a large number holding positions of 
influence ’’ etc. So the new-born may perhaps look 
for a better fate than exposure by parents who could 
not agree on the cost of their offspring’s keep. Yet when 
we come to examine it we cannot call it a good life. A 
compromise must have the very finest constitution to 
have any chance of surviving, for it cannot count with 
certainty on any friends, while it can count with absolute 
certainty on many enemies amongst all the parties it is 
going to bring together. Every compromise stands 
a great chance of being torn to pieces by contending 
claimants to parentage or being left to die of neglect. 
At present we do not quite see on what “ the plan’s ”’ 
parents base their hopes of a long life for it. 

Maybe we approach the plan not in a spirit of 
absolute confidence, remembering who are its parents 
and what they tried to do before. Had they succeeded 
in getting the abortive compromise Bill passed, we 
should have now in effect a universal system of un- 
denominationalism, supported by an illusory pretence 
of liberty to denominationalists. Undenominational 
teaching as the regular daily fare and denominational 
as an extra once or twice a week, that was the 
generous settlement offered to Churchmen and others 
who believe in children being taught the faith their 
parents profess. Ina very short time, had the arrange- 
ment stood, denominational teaching would have dis- 
appeared. No extra has a chance beside the regular. 
But the arrangement could not have stood; as a com- 
promise it would utterly have failed. The whole contro- 
versy would have burst out again in a few months, 
only the more embittered for the abortive pretence of a 
settlement. We cannot help being suspicious when 
those who advised us to accept that Bill now come to us 
offering a plan of their own. Also, we have a right to 
be suspicious of any who holds himself out a settler of 
other people’s differences without any commission to 
undertake the job. We are ready to accept any man 
who is standing up for his own side, the side he believes 
to be right. We can understand Dr. Clifford; we can 
uuderstand the Bishop of Manchester; we can under- 
stand the Roman Catholic. Every one of these has his 
locus and his authority. But who are these who call 
themselves a Settlement Committee? Why should we 
attend to people who constitute themselves settlers of 
differences which have baffled a long series of better men 
than they? Their assumption unasked of the office is 
itself a claim of superiority which is irritating and per- 
haps a little offensive. This air of superiority permeates 
all their comments on their plan. Indeed no man who 
was not impressed with his own superiority could 
declare himself, uninvited, a settler of public disputes. 
Why should this irresponsible body be taken seriously ? 
Certainly there would be no sort of discourtesy in 
ignoring them. But there are circumstances which 
justify regard being had for this Settlement Com- 
mittee’s new plan. The Government can hardly tackle 
controversial legislation this session; their educational 
record is ludicrously bad; in legislation they have failed 
equally with the olive branch and the sword; three 
Education Ministers have every one of them tried their 
hand in vain; their administration has been contemptu- 
ously upset and censured by the Courts. What better use 
could they make of the session than to carry an educa- 
tional settlement and get kudos for love of peace if they 
cannot get it for strength? Ready to their hand comes a 
plan, avowedly non-party, which will convert most rural 
schools into Board (Council) schools on an undenomina- 
tional basis, while it does not bear severely on Roman 
Catholics. We could understand Mr. Asquith taking 
up this scheme. . But if he does, he will find it hard to 
carry. No doubt a great many, both of Liberals and 
Conservatives, who are not very careful about religious 
education and long to get the whole education business 
out of the way, would support it. But those who are 
in earnest on these matters would not. The Govern+ 
ment cannot make a compromise Bill a Cabinet ques- 
tion, and there would be too much opposition for them 
to carry it by consent. 
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What is this great scheme? It is to turn the Church 
schools in single-school areas, in other words, the great 
majority of rural Church schools, into undenominational 
Council schools, and in other than single-school areas 
to let denominational schools continue as they are, 
maintained by public money (both rates and taxes), but 
as to the building provided and paid for by the managers 
or trustees, in practice by the denomination to which 
the school is attached. This does seem to us an amaz- 
ingly small result for the élite of a thousand men and 
women to produce, many of whom, according to the 
prospectus, ‘‘ hold positions of influence and authority 
in the life of the nation ’’. Stripped of all comment and 
pious aspiration, the plan is simply to undenomina- 
tionalise the rural Church schools. This is the creative 
part. The peace element consists in squaring Church- 
men for the loss of their rural schools by securing to 
their town schools the right to support out of the rates ; 
or, conversely, to square Nonconformists for having to 
swallow permanently that which they have so long 
passively resisted by undenominationalising the rural 
Church schools. We should think that as an effort 
of agreement a more unfortunate proposal could 
hardly have been made. We may be ready to com- 
promise on various matters, but even the born compro- 
miser will not throw into the pool the essential article of 
his position. That is not compromise, it is sacrifice ; 
and sacrifice may be splendid, when of a right, but not 
when of a conviction. Now the iniquity of paying rates 
to support denominational schools is the palladium of 
the Nonconformist position. Solemnly they have put it 
on record over and over again that this is a matter of 
principle, not a question of expediency : a question of 
conscience. If they accept this compromise, they will 
not only make themselves ridiculous, they will make 
themselves knaves. Either they have been lying all 
along for political purposes or they are now throwing 
over their consciences and treating as mere expediency 
what it has been worth while to go to prison about. 
Really for cynical contempt for Nonconformist honour 
the Settlement Committee could not be improved on. 
Mr. Silvester Horne may subscribe to this arrangement 
in a committee-room alongside people of influence 
and authority of all sorts, but we doubt his enthusiasti- 
cally commending it to the rank and file of militant 
Nonconformists. Churchmen are not treated quite so 
cynically. They are to give up their rural schools, but 
in the schools they give up they are to retain for their 
children the right to Church teaching. So that a 
Churchman might persuade himself, if he wished, that 
he was not parleying with his conscience in handing 
over the school. But we fancy most Churchmen will 
want to know what this right really means. Is this 
denominational teaching to be merely an extra; is it to 
be superimposed on a regular and compulsory unde- 
nominational basis? The Settlement Committee leave 
this unsettled. But they do settle that no head teacher 
appointed to a transferred Church school after the trans- 
ference shall be allowed to give denominational teach- 
— This substantially is what wrecked Mr. Birrell’s 

ill. 

In Mr. Runciman’s Bill there was a concession, 
illusory but a formal concession, to parents of the right 
to have their children taught in their own faith in 
Council schools. ‘‘ The plan ’’ does not give this. But 
it requires education authorities in the schools they pro- 
vide either to give undenominational teaching or to 
stand aside and allow outside bodies to give apparently 
any teaching they like. But the Committee is confident 
that the great majority of County Councils will provide 
the undenominational teaching. Thus all children will 
be finally shut out from being taught in their parents’ 
faith in Council schools. And Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics are expected to accept this as a movement 
towards peace! Meantime the little the plan does con- 
cede to denominationalists must mean the repeal of the 
Cowper-Temple clause—a blessed result, but not one to 
bring about peace quietly. 

This is no settlement: it asks the most painful (and 
scandalous) sacrifice for the smallest results. It leaves 
room for most existing frictions; it provides no equal 


religious treatment; it leaves unabated whatever evils 
now attach to the dual system of schools. We say 
again we are amazed that a committee of able men and 
women could not turn out something better. Here we 
have the paralysing touch of compromise. 


THE ROMAN IMPERIAL LESSON. 


E welcome the foundation of a Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies, which Dr. Kenyon 
inaugurated yesterday. This Society will do the work 
for Roman history and institutions that the Hellenic 


Society does for the archeology, art, and history of | 


Greece. It will deal with the Roman Empire down to 
the year 700 a.p.—the period of her greatness. For 
too long time the name of the Roman Empire has 
been associated with decline and fall, and men have 
given their praise to the republic which was her pre- 
cursor. We all know of the art which followed the 
Republic. All know something of the military con- 
quests and wonderful administration which were the 
results of imperial expansion; but the period does not 
live for us, save in the names of her emperors. 

Mommsen and others have shown that no conception 
of the Roman Empire can be further from the truth than 
that which is based on the graphic and mendacious 
pictures of the imperial orgy which Suetonius and the 
other writers of imperial biography have handed down. 
Some of the emperors may have been fantastic in private 
life, but the results of their rule still show that in their 
official capacity no greater rulers have ever lived. 

There is but one possible comparison with the 
Roman Empire. Rome and Britain are on the same 
plane. Other empires have arisen and decayed; but 
they had from the first a character in which failure was 
inherent. The basis of the success of both the Roman 
and British Empires is that neither is a mere agglomera- 
tion of States welded solely for the purpose of trade or 
selfish aggrandisement. Both are the outcome of a 
general desire to better the world—to civilise in the 
interests of humanity. Chief amongst the secrets of 
Rome’s success was her power to make men belieye 
in her equity and in her strength. To this end her 
citizens were trained. As long as Rome bred character 
in her subjects, as long as she disciplined them to be 
strong and loyal, the Empire stood. When she failed 
in this Rome fell; and in her fall she included law, 
civilisation, and art. Her methods of conquest may not 
have been those dictated by Peace Conferences, but 
they were effectual and permanent. Her subjects be- 
came citizens of a world-state whose pride was in the 
toga. Within a generation of conquest Horace was 
quoted in far distant Dacia. Gaul and Britain vied 
with Africa in imperial pride. The Roman conception 
of duty was one which has never been surpassed. 
Her governors, her lieutenants, her military com- 
manders were not sent into her provinces to exploit the 
citizens for Rome’s benefit. They were sent to develop 
the country, to protect the weak against the strong, to 
give the benefits of peace and government where before 
had been anarchy and strife. Disorder alone—as the 
destructive force pitted against her constructive work— 
she repressed with no pretence at sentimentalism. 
Rome’s methods of law-making—at least before the era 
of Justinian and his code—have many points of 
similarity with our own. To the men of two thousand 
years hence our own Imperial laws will appear as a mere 
mass of haphazard decrees, without coherence. The 
Roman Empire was as innocent of a settled constitution 
as are we ourselves, and yet in Rome, as in the Empire 
of our own building, the effect was a settled government 
such as no other Empire has achieved ; and this because 
in the place of rigid constitutional laws there was the force 
of precedent, equity and common sense. Rules there 
were for the guidance of officials and administrators, 
but their interpretation was left with the individual. The 
British Empire also means the maintenance of a great 
tradition of government. With British officials, more 
than with those of any other country, lies the Roman 
reputation for impartiality, equity, and clear-sighted- 
ness. The respect of the lower classes towards our 
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rule both in India and Egypt is sufficient to show the 
meaning of British rule; as is the hatred we have 
evoked amongst a small section of the middle class in 
those countries accustomed to exploit the miseries of 
the poor for their own profit. 

Is Britain like Rome sowing the seeds of her own 
dissolution? There are many dangers ahead of us. 
There is the sentimentality which cripples the forces of 
discipline. There is the surrender to ignorance implied 
in government by popular clamour, which may dictate 
the policy and tie the hands of our greatest pro-consuls 
and lieutenants in the remotest parts of our Empire. 
Already in England the men who shout have too much 
power. In Britain, too, as in Rome, the average man is 
suffered to grow too soft. He does little or nothing for 
the defence of the Empire. His outlook is restricted to 
the confines of his own street or provincial borough. 
Yet the Government comes more and more to depend 
on his good will. If Britain is to maintain her supremacy, 
she must study the sources of Rome’s greatness. 
Rome knew that Italian local conditions were impos- 
sible for the government of her vast peoples, and created 
an administration accordingly. This is Britain’s task 
to-day, and her first duty is to familiarise herself with 
the sources ot Rome’s power. She must train the 
ignorant, not listen to them; she must make all men 
co-operate in the maintenance of her Empire. And this 
can only be done by giving each man his part in the 
protection of the whole. Military efficiency was behind 
all that Rome did. All this may be learned from 
Rome ; and it is the aim of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Roman Studies to bring these lessons home. 


ROBERT KOCH. 


OCH was a great man, and his career, typical of 
the modern age, was of unusual interest in several 
of its aspects. He was a pioneer in the new science 
of bacteriology, an inventor of methods, a patient in- 
vestigator and brilliant discoverer; we are only at the 
beginning of the changes that the work with which he 
was associated may bring to the human race, and it 
requires imagination rather than judgment to predict 
its future. From the first bacteriology has been inter- 
national in character, and began with a position that 
most other sciences have reached only partly and with 
difficulty. No doubt there have been rivalries .and 
patriotic jealousies, but international co-operation has 
been extensive: the leaders have been intimate per- 
sonally or by correspondence, the exchange of students 
has been constant, and the circulation of literature 
free. Most striking of all, the newspaper press of the 
world has taken a keen interest in bacteriology and 
bacteriologists, displaying its wonderful qualities in 
characteristic fashion, seizing on novelties with rapa- 
cious altertness and confident ignorance, exasperat- 
ing differences of opinion into disputes, blurring and 
megaphoning results. In all these aspects of the new 
science Koch's vivid personality has taken a large place, 
advancing knowledge and the means of knowledge, in- 
spiring and consorting with his colleagues of all the 
nations, and emblazoned in the double-leaded head- 
lines of the press. 

Koch was in private practice as a country physician 
when, in 1876, the bacteriological investigations which 
had engaged his leisure brought him his first great 
triumph. The mortality from anthrax amongst sheep 
and cattle had been a great source of loss to agricul- 
turists, and Koch from the swarm of bacteria that 
multiply in every culture infected with animal matter 
succeeded in isolating a special bacillus, growing pure 
cultures of it, and proving by means of inoculation that 
it was the active principle of the disease. The identifi- 
cation of a tangible and definite cause was the first 
step towards the methods of prevention which in every 
civilised country have led to a wondrous diminution 
in losses from this disease, and have paved the way for 
its extermination by concerted international regula- 
tions. It raised Koch at once to the front rank of 
bacteriologists, and the Prussian Government, with a 
prompt action that any Government might envy, made 


a place for him in the public sanitary service which 
enabled him to give all his time to research. Important 
in itself, the detection of the cause of anthrax was even 
more important in that it established a criterion of proof 
for the causation of bacterial diseases. A _ special 
microbe had to be detected in the diseased body ; it had 
to be grown on an artificial-culture medium; it had to: 
be separated from the microbes associated with it until‘ 
a pure culture, grown on an absolutely sterile medium: 
and containing only the suspected organism, had been: 
obtained ; and, finally, the disease had to be conveyed 
to a healthy animal by inoculation with the pure culture. 
For some years Koch devoted himself to the perfection 
of the technical methods by which such results can be 
obtained, and some of the most useful steps in the 
modern routine investigation of a disease, such as the 
replacement of liquid ‘* broths ’’ by solid jellies and the 
growth of cultures on thin flat plates, are due to him. 

A few years later, in 1882, he detected, isolated and 
succeeded in growing the tubercle bacillus, a piece of 
work that was technically a more difficult achievement, 
and that aroused still deeper general interest, as tuber- 
culosis is the greatest plague of the human race. About 
a year later, having been sent by his Government to 
investigate Asiatic cholera in Egypt and India, he added 


to his fame by identifying and isolating the now well-. 


oe 


known ‘* comma ”’ bacillus of cholera. 

A multitude of conditions are requisite for the estab- 
lishment of a disease in a living organism, just as 
qualities of soil, favouring temperature, sunlight and 
moisture are requisite for the growth of acrop. But in 
the cases of anthrax, tubercle and cholera it is now finally 
established that the bacilli discovered by Koch are the 
fundamental causes, the agents by which infection is 
conveyed, the specific organisms in the absence of which 
the diseases do not exist. They are the seeds of the 
diseases, in the practical and biological significance that 
grains of barley are the seeds of the barley-crop. 
Knowledge of the existence of such specific causes of 
disease is now a commonplace, but it is due to Koch’s 
brilliant proof of particular cases, and invention of suit- 
able general methods, that it has come, and it is a know- 
ledge which, translated into practical measures, 
transforms public hygiene into an exact science and 
gives a sure hope of the final triumph of the human race 
over these enemies. 

As to his studies of the tubercle bacillus there 
were two questions of grave importance, in both of 
which science was served badly by the press, the 
exuberant personality of Koch and the exuberant 
methods of the press acting and reacting upon one 
another in a completely harmful way. The purveyors 
to the public assured Koch that he had supplied what 
the public demanded—immediate, definite and _ final 
results of vast practical importance. Koch certainly 
encouraged them, and went a long way towards be- 
lieving that he had done what the megaphones assured 
him he had done. The first matter was the relation of 
human to bovine tuberculosis. Tubercle is very pre- 
valent amongst domesticated animals, and it had come 
to be believed that tuberculous meat and milk were a 
principal source of human infection. In almost every 
country preventive measures were afoot; the great in- 
dustries of the farmer, butcher and dairyman were 
threatened with costly and elaborate restrictions. 
Suddenly the press resounded with Koch’s discovery 
that human and bovine tuberculosis were distinct; the 
inference was drawn that human beings could not be 
infected by tuberculous meat or milk and that human 
consumption was not communicable to cattle. The 
threatened trades rejoiced ; legislation was arrested, and 
here and elsewhere costly commissions began long and 
arduous experiments to investigate Koch’s pronounce- 
ment. Even now the matter is not finally settled, and 
the publicity which it has attained has tended to 
harden the opposing views. It is certain there are types 
of bacilli characteristic respectively of birds, of bovine 
animals, and of human beings. These types are more 
than mere culture-medium effects, the results of grow- 
ing identical seed in different soils. The bacillus typical 
of one group does not very readily infect a host of 
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another group, but all three forms have been found in 
the same animal, intermediate types exist, and ap- 
parently it is possible for infection to spread from any 
of the sources. 

The second great case of the maleficent action of the 
press concerned the serum known as tuberculin. Early 
in 1890 it was announced to the world, no doubt again 
as the result of the action and inter-action of Koch and 
the newspaper men, that his investigation of the life- 
history of the tubercle bacillus had enabled him to pre- 
pare a curative serum. The notoriously hopeful dis- 
position of consumptive patients made the effect of this 
premature statement disastrous. From every country 
there came a rush of patients for the new remedy. 
Never was so bright a dream dreamed by so many with 
a more pitiful awakening. For Koch’s tuberculin did 
not cure ; its effect was negative or even in many cases 
harmful. And yet it was not the nostrum of a quack 
or the blind lead of a bungler. It was a preparation of 
dead tubercle bacilli in a neutral fluid, and it produced 
a definite reaction when injected into a patient affected 
by tuberculosis. In a slightly modified form it has 
come to be of practical utility, not as a curative agency 
but as a means of diagnosis ; and the results of its ap- 
plication are accepted as the standard test for the pre- 
sence or absence of tubercle in cattle. Moreover, the 
theory that underlay tuberculin has a definite place in 
the history of one of the most promising sides of modern 
medicine : the preparation and application of preventive 
serums. The greatest curative agency is the resisting 
power of the living tissues, and these can react to the 
presence of foreign organisms by a quickened resist- 
ance. There is a struggle in the body of the patient 
between the damaging effects of the microbes of the 
disease and the power of resistance excited by the pre- 
sence of these organisms. How if the organisms or 
products of them could be introduced in such a form 
that they had lost their power of doing harm and still 
retained their power of exciting the tissues to resist- 
ance? Koch did not succeed with tuberculin, but his 
work has led to very notable successes by others, and 
has laid the foundation of a method the results of which 
afford almost indefinite promise. 


WHY NOT MR. CADBURY’S DERBY? 


HY does not Mr. Cadbury, if he is really so mixed 
up with horseracing papers as the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
and other journals have been suggesting of late, buy 
some thoroughbreds and win a good race himself? 
We have had Lord Rosebery’s Derby. Why not 
‘“Mr. Cadbury’s Derby’’? It is stated persistently 
that he largely owns the ‘‘ Star’’, which is famous 
for tips and specials and so forth about the Turf. 
We have not examined, as others seem to have 
been busy examining, the share lists of the ‘‘ Star ’’, 
so know not what proportion he or Mr. Rowntree 
or others of their persuasion own. But that Mr. 
Cadbury and Captain Coe between them are to-day 
more or less the ‘‘ Star’’ seems fairly certain. 
The ‘‘Star’’ has long been renowned for the 
writings of Captain Coe. One seems to remember 
that name so far back as the days when Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor started the smartest evening paper in Eng- 
land, and spelt programme ‘‘ program ’’, honour, 
vigour and rigour ‘‘ honor ”’, “‘ vigor ”’ and ‘‘ rigor ’’. 
We are not able to understand the language of the 
‘betting and horseracing technicist, so do not read these 
columns in the newspapers; but some very strange 
specimens have been exhibited of late from the organs 
‘more or less under the control of members of the Rown- 
tree and Cadbury families. One of the papers, for 
example, a few weeks ago exhibited some from a column 
entitled ‘‘ List of Starters who are after the Cheese ’— 
whatever the cheese may be. ‘‘ Dear Coe,—A dream I 
had on Sunday night tells me that Elizabetha will win 
the Chester Cup.—H. S.’’ And this : 


““ * Maya ’ have a good time down at Chester ; 

Let this merry month furnish a tip: 
Pack up all you have got and bundle the lot 
On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp ”’. 


The great thing, however, about the sporting columns 
is not the purely literary matter but the money. It’s 
your money we want. The point is: What can be 
got out of the bookmakers? It is the good tip that 
tells, and are not Captain Coe’s tips to bettors on horse- 
races famous? Well, Mr. Cadbury and his friends have 
acquired the goodwill of all this matter; and now the 
question has arisen: Ought they to use it any longer, 
or ought they to turn the ‘‘ Star ’’ into a paper like the 
‘** Daily News ’’, which regards betting as wrong ? 

We shall not presume to give Mr. Cadbury advice in 
the matter. He would not take advice if we gave it; 
and, after all, the management of his papers is very 
much his own business. Mr. Cadbury will settle the 
thing just as he thinks fit. But a word or two on 
racing generally may be spoken: is it not especially 
topical just now when all the papers have been writing 
about the Derby and about Lord Rosebery’s Neil 
Gow “‘ springing a curb’’. First, we need not insist 
that it is a wicked thing to have a bet on a horserace. 
Did not even Lord Falmouth have a sixpence on the 
Derby? One seems to have heard of his betting once 
in his life, though he was the least of the gamblers, 
Logically, reasonably, why is it worse to put something 
on a horse than to put something into a bazaar raffle ? 
Englishmen have always liked a bet, and they always 
will—especially whilst they are supplied by the press 
with such tempting tips, with such enticing “‘ selec- 
tions ’’ and ‘‘ anticipations ’’, as appear in the smartest 
journals in the world. The rival party papers will see 
to that all right. Is there not going on at present a 
rousing competition between two Sheffield papers to 
supply the very latest on the betting sport? Even the 
sad and sober Francis Tyrrel admitted it was the right 
of an Englishman to have his bet and that he would 
respect the habit; whilst Mr. Bucklaw of Hayston 
betted or played a man for his ears, did he not, and 
vowed when he won he would wear them. English and 
Irish people must have a bet; and a Scotchman, too, 
if he sees his way to get the best of the odds. 

But an occasional sporting bet on a horserace or 
anything else is a very different matter from the habit 
of wasting one’s substance by taking the advice of the 
tipsters. This, unhappily, is a practice encouraged by 
publishing, daily, column on column of betting news 
and tips and anticipations. Owing to these columns 
thousands, tens of thousands of working men, clerks 
with small salaries, and many other people who have 
not a penny to waste, do waste pounds every year. To 
bet against a bookmaker is to lose. Sooner or later all 
the backers of horses, save a few very shrewd, very 
careful, and very hard-working men who give their 
whole time and attention to the business, must go down. 
The immorality of incessant betting is nothing com- 
pared with the folly of incessant betting. Imagine 
working men on eighteen shillings or a pound a week, 
or a clerk on the same salary, hoping to make money 
by following the tips in any newspaper in the world ! 
It is too grotesque. He simply must lose, and 
himself and his wife and family be stinted or half- 
starved. Excessive beer is ruin to the working classes, 
but constant betting on racehorses is blue ruin; the 
tipster is worse for the working classes than the 
tapster. 

By all means let us go to see a good horserace. Let 
the House of Commons adjourn for the Derby, as it did 
in the good old days. Let our public men encourage 
the great sport. The Rowntree colours might prove as 
popular as the Rosebery colours if they won the Derby. 
But our public men and their papers, Liberal and Con- 
servative alike, really ought to try to-do something to 
save the working classes from the scourge of perpetual 
gambling. 


THE CITY. 


“TRE reduction in the Bank rate to 3$ per cent. is a 

welcome indication of more normal conditions in 
the money market. It should give a fillip to financial 
business, stimulate Stock Exchange operations and 
relieve that section of the trading community which 
is always more or less dependent upon the banks. 
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Incidentally it may help Wall Street, which is sadly in 
need of a restorative just now owing to the interference 
of President Taft in the matter of freight charges by the 
railroad companies. As is well known, the past few 
months have brought little grist to the mills of these 
undertakings. There has been no falling-off in the 
gross amount of traffic carried, but expenses of handling 
have risen so enormously that big losses are shown 
in net earnings. April was a particularly bad month 
in respect of expenses—so bad, in fact, that the 
suspicion has got abroad that the figures have been 
purposely manipulated in order to strengthen the case 
of the companies for the right to increase freight rates. 
The demonstration, if such it is, has not influenced Mr. 
Taft, who recognises that yet another increase would 
be added to the cost of living if the companies were 
permitted to compensate themselves for the higher 
wages paid their employees by exacting additional 
charges from the trading public. When the news 
leaked out that Mr. Taft had instructed the Attorney- 
General to file the necessary injunction for restraining 
the companies from adopting any protecting measures 
it was as if a bombshell had fallen in Wall Street, for 
it never seems to have occurred to anyone that obstacles 
would be placed in the way. Probably the President 
himself had no idea that his action would have such a 
disastrous effect upon the market, or he would not have 
risked giving further offence to Wall Street, where his 
well-intentioned schemes of legislation are as unwel- 
come as were those of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft 
will no doubt have to defend his action in the Courts, 
but months will elapse before any final decision is 
arrived at, and meantime the companies are not likely 
to weaken their case by showing that economies are 
possible. 

Rubber shares have found few supporters this 
week, and underwriters are not looking out for any 
new business just vet. The market is not bad as a 
whole, but the difficulty of selling some of the newer 
shares has shaken confidence, and time is needed to 
allow of all these being digested. Moreover, the 
Mincing Lane market is disappointing, and promises 
to remain in a dull and stagnant condition for some 
weeks to come, so that any immediate revival in shares 
is improbable. The public seem to want so much. An 
excellent report is just issued by the Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust, but because the directors are 
conservative in their dividend—wisely refraining from 
paying more than a modest 20 per cent.—the results 
have produced much disappointment, and the shares 
have been heavily sold. A concern like the London 
Venture Corporation produces a very doubtful report, 
recalling the experiences of its predecessor, the Venture 
Corporation, and the document is received with 
aceldmation, though, as the shares have fallen since, 
séttiebody appears to appreciate it at its real value. 
What a satisfaction it must be to the shareholder in 
this company that his money is employed in so 
diversified a manner—not only in copper and gold 
mining, but in rubber growing, in oil, in land, and 
last, but not least—as the cheapjacks say—and how 
reminiscent of a cheapjack is this company !—we have 
Electric Theatres ! 

Mr. Selfridge may fairly claim a certain amount of 
credit for his labours in teaching the British public how 
to shop, but he has yet to show to shareholders in 
Selfridge and Co., Limited, that a real need existed 
for his vast emporium. To sell a million pounds’ worth 
of goods in a year is a great achievement, and shows 
public confidence in the goods purchased, but it can be 
no satisfaction to the holders of preference shares that 
this huge turnover has brought so little profit, that the 
payment of their dividend has only been possible by 
Mr. Selfridge himself providing the substantial sum of 
£28,500 towards the amount required. Mr. Selfridge’s 
estimates of results when asking the public for capital 
varied considerably from the figures now presented, and 
we wonder how long he will continue to carry on his 
philanthropic work. 


- INSURANCE BROKERS AND AGENTS. 


}t is not always easy to recognise the beginning of 

an important development, but we fancy that the 
licence granted by the Board of Trade for the incor- 
poration of the Association of Insurance Brokers and 
Agents is an act which will bring considerable benefits 
for the insuring public. The Association was formed 
about four years ago, and is representative of all that 
is best among insurance brokers. The objects which 
the founders have in view are to give brokers and agents 
a definite status, to see that they are qualified for the 
work which they undertake, to maintain a high standard 
of professional conduct, to win recognition from all the 
insurance companies, to put an end to various unfair 
practices in regard to commissions, and generally to 
work for the advantage not merely of the brokers and 
agents, but of the insurance companies and of the 
general public. Both the aims of the Association and 
the methods by which it is working deserve the fullest 
support. 

Insurance brokers are able to render countless valu- 
able services to their clients. Insurance is a subject in 
connexion with which the majority of people would 
benefit greatly by having good expert advice; but at 
the present time it is not possible to say of any broker, 
merely because he is a broker, that his advice will be 
either sound or disinterested. It is to be hoped that in 
time every recognised broker may be regarded. as a 
man who knows what he is about and is mainly con- 
cerned with the welfare of those who consult him. This 
state of things already exists in connexion with many 
firms and individuals of high standing, but is very far 
from being universal, especially among those brokers 
who concern themselves chiefly with life assurance. The 
method adopted by the companies is to pay brokers 
purely by commission, and the rates of commission pay- 
able upon proposals for life assurance vary very widely. 
There is considerable temptation to a broker to recom- 
mend the company that gives him the largest commis- 
sion, and it is inherently improbable that a company 
which makes a practice of doing this is good for policy- 
holders, since economy of managgment is a most im- 
portant factor in the welfare of a life office. A sense of 
professional responsibility already exists among many 
brokers ; it should be general. 

The practice of many insurance companies in the 
matter of commission-paying is badly in need of reform 
from every point of view. At the present time anybody 
who chooses to ask for commission on his own case can 
obtain it from many offices. To give it is unfair to 
other policyholders.; life assurance is supposed to be a 


‘ matter of mutuality, and to sell the same benefits at a 


lower cost to one man than to another is opposed to the 
principle. Again, giving commission to a man on his 
own case, especially when he introduces no other pro- 
posals, is unfair to brokers and agents who earn their 
living by obtaining proposals. If this unfairness is 
mitigated by paying agents a higher rate of commission 
than the company gives to private policyholders, thus 
making it possible for the agent to give away some of 
his commission, the result is to increase the expenditure 
of the company, which is bad for the policyholders. 
There is nothing about this practice that is good, and 
the only excuse that any manager ever attempts to 
make is that other people do the same thing. Some 
offices steadily refuse to adopt this course, and it is 
much to be wished that the companies would agree 
among themselves to refuse to give commission to any 
but regularly appointed agents systematicall_ bringing 
in proposals. Sooner or later the Association of In- 
surance Brokers should be able to insist upon the com- 
panies behaving properly in this respect, and in any 
such efforts they would receive the support of the best 
insurance companies, and they deserve the support of 
the public, to whom this ‘‘ own case *’ commission is in 
the main a fallacious advantage. _If it is a benefit at 
all, it is obtained by the somewhat shabby method of 
taking ‘for oneself money that is due to a worker, or 
an unfair advantage over other policyholders who are 
supposed to be combining for assurance on mutual terms. 
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Another problem connected with commission is pre- 
‘sented by solicitors. Many of the best firms, of course, 
never took commission from the companies for carrying 
out the insurance business of their clients. When the 
Secret Commissions Act came into force certain firms 
who formerly took commission ceased to do so; but 
there are still some solicitors who are not above taking 
commission from the companies at the same time that 
they charge their clients for advice as to where to 
insure, which advice as often as not is bad rather than 
good. 

These and other questions connected with the work of 
agents are, at the present time, in an unsettled, unsatis- 
factory state, and it is to be hoped that the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers, with the recognition of the com- 
panies and the co-operation of the public, will be 
successful in effecting badly needed reforms. 


REAL TENNIS. 


Ar two hours’ very strenuous and anxious play 

on Saturday, ‘‘ Punch ”’ Fairs once more stood 
champion of tennis, and the first to enter the court and 
shake his hand was Peter Latham. Whose congratula- 
tions, at such a moment, could be more welcome ?—his 
first antagonist, whom he had nearly beaten and whom 
afterwards he did beat (a little luckily, we know he 
will admit)—and who then again beat him. ‘This quick- 
ness of Peter to congratulate ‘‘ Punch ’’ was a pleasant 
finish to the day’s play, in which courtesy to the cham- 
pion had not been especially conspicuous. 

With one’s head still dizzy from the brilliancy of a 
championship match it is difficult to settle to a sober 
criticism of the players. Assuredly it is only on these 
occasions that one sees the best tennis. One knows 
the form—excellent and delightful—of our best players 
in so-called ‘‘ exhibition ’’ matches, one knows the 
activities and wiles, the airs and graces, of our amateur 
champions and challengers; but these things are for- 
gotten when we see such a match as that of last week. 
Like Charles the wrestler, Charles the tennis-player 
might have said ‘‘ To-day I play for my honour ’’, and 
worthily he did so. He made no stroke on any one of 
the three days unworthy of a player of the very highest 
class ; he gave us the tennis of the ages—the tennis that 
is never old and never new; the tennis that really is 
real ’’ tennis. 

When the match began on the 23rd one was not 
surprised when Covey won the first set; if anything, 
one was surprised that ‘‘ Punch ’’ should win five 
games—for of all nervous, excitable champions surely 
he is the first and greatest of all. Afterwards he played 
better, but unevenly, and only occasionally served with 
anything of the exquisite skill he can command. Mean- 
while the challenger—a player of admirable composure 
and steadiness—played an even game of great power 
and remarkable accuracy. Monday ended at two sets 
all. On Wednesday Covey won the first set, and led 
at three sets to two. Then ‘‘ Punch’’ woke up and 
played with tremendous force. Above all, he served 
as though inspired—with perfect length and touch. 
During the third and fourth sets his ‘‘ side-wall ”’ 
services and his ‘‘ drops ’’ were time after time un- 
playable—and there are not many balls that a player of 
the resource of Covey is compelled to leave untouched. 
But it was no uneven fight. Indeed, the second game 
of the third set seemed as if it would never end, and 
when ‘‘ Punch ”’ finally won it we noted that it and the 
preceding game had taken nineteen minutes to play, 
and as the first game had been of normal length we may 
estimate this long game at sixteen minutes. Thus on 
Wednesday the match stood at five sets to two in the 
champion’s favour, and his backers looked forward to 
Saturday with very little dread. 

And, true to his lights, Covey again won the first set, 
putting it to his credit with the easy margin of six 
games to one. The next went to ‘‘ Punch ”’ at six to 
three, making the score six sets to four. And then 
came another tussle. At last ‘‘ Punch ’’ got to five 
games to four and to forty-fifteen ; all seemed over, but 
the steady challenger played magnificently, and not only 


saved the game but won the set. Five sets to six, and 
anybody’s match. In the twelfth set ‘‘ Punch’’’ could 
do nothing right, and won but one game—six sets all 
and a record in tennis matches, for the fifth set was now 
““ necessary ’’ and ‘‘ to be played immediately ’’. And 
then ‘‘ Punch ’’ won, more or less as he pleased, as if 
winning a championship match was as the shelling of 
peas : six games to one and the result never in doubt. 
Why had he hesitated so long? Why not have done 
this before? Well, the pendulum swung his way, and 
his play in this set was as irresistible as Covey’s in the 
eleventh and twelfth sets. 

So ‘* Punch ”’ won, and all’s well that ends well; but 
had the victory gone the other way—as it easily might— 
we think Covey’s supporters would have had the uneasy 
reflection that his victory was due in some little measure 
to themselves. Not content with applauding his good 
strokes, they shouted ‘‘ Well played, Covey ! ’’ at every 
mischance of ‘* Punch’s ’’. In the eleventh and twelfth 
sets this was so noticeable that the champion would 
have been well justified in appealing to the referee for 
better order to be kept. As we should have thought 
was plain to the simplest observer, ‘‘ Punch ’’ is an 
extremely highly strung and nervous player, and to 
hear his mis-hits and failures greeted with thunders of 
applause might well have cost him the match. As it 
was, he succeeded in shutting his ears to the interrup- 
tions and played a great game, but his treatment was 
not within the traditions of the ‘* king of games ’”’. 

Captain Daly, referee on Monday and Wednesday, 
and Mr. Miles, referee on Saturday, carried out their 
difficult and thankless task with excellent care. But 
has not the time come (we say it with bated breath) 
for a second marker to be stationed in the last gallery 
whose business it should be to mark the chases? 
Admirable and excellent marker as Dealtry is, it is ask- 
ing too much of him or any other marker to expect him 
to decide the short chases—and how can a referee say 
much of anything better than two? All balls that fall 
near a chase line are extremely difficult of judging from 
the marker’s box—the common error is to call them 
just worse than they are—but constantly to call them 
wrong. Now in a friendly game this doesn’t much 
matter; probably you and your friend suffer equally. 
But in a championship match it is different; and a 
second marker placed as we have ventured to propose 
would meet the case absolutely. He would be second 
marker, and the first marker would echo the chases 
from him and call the score; the appeal to the dedans 
would be as it is. 

And so farewell to the championship of 1910. We 
remember both men’s fine stroke and wonderful return. 
We remember (shall we ever forget?) ‘‘ Punch’s ”’ 
service on Wednesday. And we remember one or two 
terrific forces of Covey’s, and, very specially, that he 
won ‘‘ worse than a yard ’’ upon the floor, a feat to 
place him among the giants. And, finally, we remember 
that ‘‘ Punch ’’ won and, we think, deserved to win. 


‘““DEIRDRE OF THE SORROWS.” * 
By Lorp 


THINK that if any man in an old part of the earth 
were to hear a rumour among his tents of the 
greatness and splendour of London, and were to travel 
and come to it and penetrate right to Sloane Square 
and see the Irish players acting ‘‘ Deirdre ’’, he would 
find-something that he could understand. We like to 
think of such a man as marvelling at the cunning of our 
machinery and all the splendour of our transience, as 
though there were only wonder in what is new. But 
‘* Deirdre of the Sorrows ”’ is full of wonder and is as 
old as Ireland. This play is no native of cities, but 
comes from the farthest part of a little country to whose 
peasantry there has fled a dignity of utterance and of 
thought that commercial enterprise seems to have 
driven westwards. It is one of those tales that man 
has told to child for nearly a century of generations 


* The Court Theatre. 
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and is full of those wise and simple thoughts that the 
olden people had and that are only in abeyance for a 
little while, for man goes back to them when his cities 
fall and on the day when in his weariness he can invent 
no new thing to hide the vanity of vesterday. 

It is so long now since Pegasus shied at a factory 
or at one of our halfpenny newspapers blowing 
down the road and soared and left the people and 
remained aloof from them, as he was not wont to do— 
for the Elizabethans trotted him in and out wherever 
men sang or swore or followed their callings—it is 
so long now since his ears caught the sound of the 
streets that it is strange to think of a poet only over 
the Irish Sea writing in a peasantry’s common tongue. 
And this is what J. M. Synge was able to do as Homer 
was able, and as Keats, for instance, and Francis 
Thompson were not. Synge left his home in Ireland 
first for Paris, where he probably learnt the dramatic 
art from reading old French comedies. Thence he 
returned, on the advice of a poet, having written 
nothing as yet, and went to the Arran Isles, where the 
boatmen that rowed him over called out to others upon 
the sea that they had here a man who only one month 
ago was in France, so remote the world seemed to 
these men. Here he lived, and it is in the language 
of these islanders and of those on the mainland near 
that his plays are written. One wonders if the Cockney 
dialect when known no longer here will be spoken along 
the Ganges, as this older and purer English survives 
in the Arran Isles. Synge’s genius, rather his applica- 
tion of it, might nearly appear to justify that sentence 
that Carlyle wrote for fools to take comfort in and to 
quote about genius. He had ** an infinite capacity for 
taking pains "’; he rewrote his plays entirely perhaps 
twelve or thirteen times, but ‘* Deirdre of the Sorrows ”’ 
he had not time to rewrite, at least not more than once, 
and it may not be in all respects so perfect a play as his 
others, but it has a grander theme. As the play goes 
on one begins to feel that Fate has already told over to 
herself the tale of these kings and heroes, and that 
their doom is certain and ascertained from of old, and 
that Naisi has a kinship with Achilles, whose contem- 
porary he was (for the withered centuries are all heaped 
up together back there), because his days are to be few 
but very memorable, and he would not have it other- 
wise. It is very remote from any noise escaping from 
the streets to remind us of the littleness of a great city ; 
and the doom gathering over Emain Macha because 
of the beauty of Deirdre might be the doom that Helen 
brought to Troy, but with this difference : that the tale 
of Troy is told by scholars to learned men, and already 
a clamour arises against the teaching of Greek because 
it is feared that money is not to be made thereby, but 
the tale of Emain Macha still goes from mouth to mouth 
because it seems a natural tale to tell, and Death seems 
to have done more to Helen than to Deirdre. When 
Lavarcham (Miss Sara Allgood) warns Deirdre in Act I. 
that she is ‘* bringing destruction on the world ’’ this 
may seem more like the magnificence of a poet than a 
peasant’s natural speech, vet I have myself heard an 
old woman say of one particular fox that we were 
hunting with the Meath hounds, ‘‘ Arh, he robbed the 
Nation ’’. 

Lavarcham says of Deirdre, ‘‘ It’s wilfuller she’s 
growing these two months or three ’’, and ‘‘ It’s no 
more use speaking to her than to a lamb of ten weeks 
racing on the hills ’’, and she advises her to settle down 
and have “ grandsons shrieking around you ’’; the 
play is as simple as that, and when the sons of Usna 
are all slain and Deirdre peers into her lover’s grave 
by the light of a burning city, and Conchubar threatens 
to send fighting men to drag her away from her intended 
death, she bursts out laughing at him and asks him, 
laughing still, ‘‘ Who will fight against the grave on 
a dark night? *’ I do not think that genius is so rare 
as its persecutors pretend, but how long is it since any- 
one starting from the sea-level of everyday affairs and 
common speech has come on such an altitude as that? 

And before their doom has fallen on Usna’s sons, but 
‘when it is near to them and clear to their eyes, and all that 
was feared is just about to befal, then Lavarcham turns 


upon victorious Conchubar and prophesies the downfall 
of his hall and the downfall of Emain Macha with all 
the splendour of those that hated Babylon, telling how 
cats and weasels will be where his city stood, and 
‘** sheep coughing at night when the wind is from the 
North ’’. Synge is never far away from the fields of 
men, his is not the inspiration of the skylark remote 
from earth; our wonder at his fancy is as our wonder 
at the flight of the white owl low down near beautiful 
fields. And what things he has found there: new 
things even about death. There is in this play the old 
Greek defiance of death: Deirdre is not going to have 
men say of Naisi and her *‘ They had great beauty in 
their youth’’, she is going to escape the loosening of 
the teeth and the falling away of the hair; but there is 
more than this. Homer in spite of Achilles knew death 
to be unsightly, and Synge says ‘‘ Death is a poor 
untidy thing, though it’s a queen that dies’’. New 
words like these on some great thing are needed in this 
age, when thought is becoming moulded in old phrases 
and comes before us in the same flabby shape, like 
chocolate or blanc mange whose destiny it is ever to 
appear in the same fatuous towers. The simple home- 
liness of the words in this play reveals both for Synge 
and for the peasants whom he knew a near familiarity 
with the world’s great impulses such as war and spring. 
Great words are often wrapped round nothingness, as 
echoes are loudest in the emptiest cave. Tawdriness 
dresses itself gorgeously. But when household words 
are used about the gods we know that the gods are 
very near to the household. 

When Conchubar is ready to do anything to get 
Deirdre but cannot, Lavarcham says to him ‘** You are 
ready to kill mankind and skin the gods, but there are 
things that a king may not have ’’. Write ‘‘ impre- 
cate ’’ for ‘‘ skin ’’, and at once the vision goes off into 
remoteness and the gods fade away as a mirage of the 
sea in a desert when you approach it; for imprecation 
is no part of the peasant’s daily life, but skinning is 
done whenever he catches a rabbit, and our perceptions 
startled by these astonishing phrases see all the acuter 
how close and real to the heirs of the legend of Deirdre 
are its wonders handed down from the undated years. 

Miss Maire O'Neill as Deirdre is worthy of that 
famous tale and of the genius of Synge. 

While Synge was writing of the death and the fame 
of the sons of Usna his own death and his own fame 
came upon him. ‘“‘ It is a hard and bitter thing ”’, as 
Naisi says, ‘‘losing the Earth’’. I remember the 
gloom that fell on a small circle in Dublin on the day 
that he died last year, a gloom out of which his fame 
has been growing ever since as a crocus grows out of 
the very shadow of the short days. 


FLOWERS. 


D ELIGHT your eyes upon their beauty! Rest 
Your heart upon their beauty! Feed, O Soul, 

Upon their beauty! Surely they are drest 

More richly than King Solomon. No scroll 


With blazoned letters and no clarion voice 

Shall tell their Master’s Will with more of truth— 
How He would have each child of Earth rejoice,. 
Serene from care, in an immortal youth. 


The Sun shines on them, rains fall, and winds blow,. 
And they rejoice in winds, and Sun, and showers. 
Why do you weep ?—Consider how they grow. 

Is not our life as lovely as a flower’s? 


Gather their gladness, Soul, and heart, and eyes, 

To crown our lives : until we, ev’n as they, 

Beloved of Beauty—Heirs of Paradise— 

Abide in Joy, in the Divine To-day. 
AvTHEa GyLES- 
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WAGNER'S CRITICS; OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


“THE other day a writer suggested that a committee 
should be formed to cut down Wagner’s works, 

more especially the ‘‘ Ring’’. A committee—the 
imagination fires instantly. A committee! I beg to 
nominate 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 

Sir Hubert Parry, 

Sir Charles Stanford. 


Aided by Mr. Ivan Caryll, Mr. Harry Higgins and a 
competent surgeon to do the actual amputations and to 
bandage the wounds, the ‘* Ring ’’ might soon be put 
into decent shape. The counterpoint might at the same 
time be smoothed out a trifle, and all those blemishes 
removed that show Wagner had not the privilege of a 
Royal College or Academy training. In fact with some 
scraps of music paper, a pair of scissors and a bottle of 
gum (price one penny, including brush) the ‘‘ Ring ”’ 
could easily be so improved that no one would guess 
Wagner to have been a German and the most stupen- 
dous genius of the nineteenth century. 

Please bear, reader, with this ghastly merriment. 
The idea of a committee venturing on such a task is 
simply uproariously humorous: no joke cracked in 
earlier days by a clown in the ring was ever calculated 
to evoke louder laughter. Yet it needs no high degree 
of temerity to prophesy that the original proposal—the 
proposal to get together a committee, not necessarily 
my suggested committee—will be entertained seriously 
by a number of critics who think Wagner has had, or 
ought to have had, his day. And yet—well, and yet there 
seems still to be life in the old dog. Wagner has been 
twenty-seven years dead, and during all those twenty- 
seven years a clique of half-witted humbugs at Bayreuth 
has laboured hard to destroy his reputation ; and all the 
time his reputation has widened, and to-day in England 
and Germany and even France a Wagner programme is 
the surest of ‘‘ draws ’’. Twenty-seven years in the 
grave, and still remembered! It is small wonder that 
the writers who burn always to seem pioneers and 
dread falling one step to the rear of the real pioneers 
should now boldly and contemptuously treat their hero 
of former days as a mere pretentious bungler. That 
is the punishment nature metes out to a great man for 
being great. In Wagner’s case retribution was in- 
evitable and richly merited. Not only was he a very 
great genius, but his ‘‘ cause ’’ was advocated by a 
crowd of half-witted, or at best addle-pated, enthu- 
siasts who claimed for him much more than, to put it 
mildly, could reasonably be claimed for the mightiest of 
mortals.. Hence we witness to-day, first, an honest en- 
deavour to understand precisely what it was that made 
Wagner the great Wagner ; second, some hurried and 
feverish efforts to depict Wagner as the little Wagner ; 
third, such proposals as that I have referred to; and, 
last (for this week), such Wagner playing as Nikisch 
gave us at the Symphony Orchestra’s concert at 
Queen’s Hall on Monday night. 

Nikisch was always prone to de-Wagnerise Wagner's 
music: in England and Germany he has for years in- 
dulged in mere monkey-trickery which for minutes 
changed the mildest of men (me) into a bloodthirsty 
ogre—and it was Nikisch’s blood I wanted. Now 
that this general tendency to put Wagner in his place 
is in the air he apparently feels justified in taking 
greater liberties than ever. It is true that when Mr. 
Daniel Mayer first imported him he was heralded as 
‘* the thing ’’ in conductors; it is true that now a 
section of the press holds it to be an axiom that he is 
‘* the thing ’’. To me he does not seem heaven-sent. 
He poses far too much, he waggles his stick in a 
meaningless way whenever he gets excited, he has no 
real deep understanding of the noblest music nor any 
grasp of it, and—most fatal defect—he is unable to pay 
attention to more than one part at atime. He is ever- 
lastingly ‘‘ bringing out ’’ one outer or inner part and 
letting the rest of the score go hang. That, I say, is 
his worst fault. Perhaps it results from a miscompre- 


hension of Wagner’s perfectly true remarks about the 
continuous ‘‘ melos ’’ in, say, a Beethoven symphonic 
movement, the unbroken line of melody that runs 
through it. Wagner never meant that this melodic line 
should be tracked from part to part and, so to say, 
thumped out while the accompanying parts might be 
blurred and muddled at the instrumentalists’ indiscre- 
tion. I am not going to repeat in detail to-day what I 
wrote in these pages fifteen years ago, but content myself 
with observing that there is no breadth or bigness in 
Nikisch’s playing, that it is violent without being 
sonorous, that there are no pianos but only pianissimos, 
no fortes but only fortissimos, that there is no emotion 
and no atmosphere. In the ‘‘ Tristan ’’ prelude, the 
march from the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods ’’ and the final 
scene of the *‘ Valkyrie ’’ he did in a way for Wagner 
what such a committee as I have above suggested would 
do: made Wagner’s music totally unlike anything 
Wagner ever wrote or dreamed of. Nikisch, of course, 
has many good qualities, and the ancient proverb may 
be brought up, ‘* The leopard cannot change its spots ”’. 
The poor beast ought not to be blamed for this; but a 
man, even an artist, can mend his ways. All the ways 
of Nikisch cannot be mended; but the worst of them 
can. Mr. Frederick Austin, who sang the part of 
Wotan in the *‘ Valkyrie ’’ episode, did his work credit- 
ably, but his voice lacked the volume necessary to make 
a really impressive effect. 

At this concert a symphony by an Englishman with 
the oddly un-English name A. von Ahn Carse was per- 
formed. It may at once be said that the symphony is 
a workmanlike and good one. It is not Academic, 
though it is far too respectable; its sins are those of 
omission, not of commission. It wants a spice of the 
devil; it has no profound feeling for its roots, neither 
does it leave a smell of gunpowder. Give me a com- 
poser who will rise merrily after a sound night's rest, 
breakfast with a healthy appetite, mount a fiery *bus- 
horse barebacked and dash madly through the streets, 
assault the police, set fire to Covent Garden Theatre, 
the Royal Academy and College and the offices of the 
Charity Organisation Society, burst into the suffrag- 
ettes’ committee-room and tell the ladies what he thinks 
of them, then return home with a sufficient overplus of 
energy to pour forth his uproarious soul in a gloriously 
rowdy symphony until Scotland Yard sends a posse of 
fifty police to arrest him. Such a man would be a 
change from the herd of namby-pamby “ safe ’’ com- 
posers. I don’t say he would prove an ideal composer, 
but he might wake up the others. We are, I fear, a 
degenerate folk; there is no strength nor health in us. 
Without wishing to say anything personal of Mr. A. von 
Ahn Carse, his work compels me to picture him as 
getting up languidly, dressing with extreme care, and 
setting to work at a neatly arranged table with black 
and red ink all ready, and a pretty ruler to mark the 
staves. It is true he makes a great deal of noise, but 
anyone can calmly, coldly, set down notes so that when 
his symphony is played there shall be a great deal of 
noise. Such noise represents nothing, is the expression 
of nothing; there is neither fire nor force in the stuff 
of the music. Handel, with a chorus and orchestra of 
less than sixty all told, got gigantic results; the 
orchestra of the ‘‘ Jupiter ’’ symphony was a tiny toy 
compared with the huge engine employed by Mr. Carse 
—yet Mozart “‘ strikes like a thunderbolt ’’. The din 
created by the notes which Mr. Carse has set down 
suggested that the members of the excellent Symphony 
Orchestra were trying to silence one another. Mr. Carse 
will undoubtedly do some fine work ; but I implore him 
to give us less noise or bigger musical ideas to account 
for the noise. 

Before dealing with Mr. Cecil J} Sharp’s lecture on 
** Morris and Country Dances ’’ (Wednesday afternoon 
last, in the small Queen’s Hall), let me say a few words 
on the enthralling topic of ladies’ fashions. As the 
lecture was to be illustrated, Mr. Sharp had adroitly 
abstracted a number of the seats, leaving (so to speak) 


a clear oblong square for the dancers. On three sides 


of the space were stalls; and on entering the hall five 
minutes before the proceedings began, I found these 
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rows of stalls in the possession of ladies wearing 
enormous hats. Lest the brims should not be wide 
enough to effect the purpose of these ladies—the pur- 
pose being to prevent anyone sitting behind from seeing 
anything—they had loaded the hats with poultry, the 
smaller carnivora and Cockney flora, which rendered 
success, as racing reporters say, ‘‘ a dead cert’’. Some 
of the audience vainly tried to climb like spiders up the 
walls; by standing on tiptoe 1 secured an occasional 
glimpse. Were I not, as already stated, the meekest 
and also the most polite of men I should certainly say 
something rude about these females and their cabbage- 
gardens and dead bird- and beast-shows. The lecture 
was most interesting, and what I could see of the 
dancing of Mr. Kimber and of the damsels from Chelsea 
Polytechnic was not less so. All modern dancing is an 
abomination to me; but these dances of our forefathers 
and foremothers are very different from the cakewalks 
and ballroom-rioting of our time. The morris dances— 
performed formerly only once a year, in the spring, and 
certainly a kind of quasi-religious ceremonial in their 
origin—are quaint, serious and very beautiful. As for 
the tunes collected by Mr. Sharp, I am still a little 
incredulous about their perfect authenticity, not because 
they are charming, but because they are modern in 
colour. However, charming they are; and there is 
no Scotch or Keltic flavour in them. Mr. Sharp made 
several good points in a lecture which erred on the side 
of brevity. Notably it was pleasant to hear that our term 
“country dance” is not a corruption of ‘‘contre-danse’’, 
and that the dance itself is purely English. I should 
not omit to mention that Mr. Sharp was loudly 
applauded when he announced his intention of giving 
us a tune on the old fife, and still more loudly, and 
deservedly, applauded when he had done so. Blushing 
sweetly, he gave us as an encore an old tune in some 
mode or other, and this sounded still better. 


BEE-EATERS MIGRATING. 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


* mid-April in Southern Spain the northward flow 

of the spring migrants is at its height. Every 
day, in fact every hour, myriads of birds cross the 
Straits from Africa and spread out over the land. Of 
these but an infinitesimal portion remain to nest, the 
great mass pushing onward and northward across Spain 
and France, some to Northern Europe and others even 
up to the Arctic Circle. This great stream of birds 
passes mainly unnoticed by the majority of folk. Now 
and again some species is so numerous and withal so 
insistent that even the least observant of mortals must 
see that something unusual is taking place. The 
beautiful bee-eater, no doubt partly by reason of its 
gorgeous plumage but also on account of its curious 
ery and peculiar flight, is among the few of those spring 
arrivals which rarely fails to attract attention. 

In most years during the last few days in March small 
parties of bee-eaters usually appear from the south and, 
flying high overhead, pass onward and northward. 
Long before they are sighted their advent is announced 
by their curious single note, a note which once heard 
can surely never be forgotten, repeated incessantly at 
short intervals. These birds invariably fly in very ex- 
tended order, and it is a question whether this mono- 
tonous cry, so constantly uttered by every bird, may not 
be a signal-code both for the stragglers to keep in 
touch with their own particular ‘‘ banda ”’ or party and 
for the successive ‘‘ bandas ’’ of the advancing hosts 
with one another. During the first part of April they 
arrive in ever-increasing numbers, Colonel Irby’s and 
my own observations making 10 April the day upon 
which, on an average, the greatest number of birds 
would seem to pass over. This-year, however, a suc- 
cession of westerly gales, accompanied by rainstorms 
and a low barometer, during the second week in April 
seemingly checked ,the northward movement of these 
birds. But on Saturday, 16 April, with a light north- 
westerly wind, a-rising barometer and brilliant sunshine, 
the bee-eaters simply poured across the Straits. 


On this day I chanced to be wandering among the. 
wooded valleys of the so-called ‘‘ Cork Woods ”’, about 
ten miles from the sea and a little more than thirty miles 
from the nearest point on the coast of Morocco. 
Although I had seen very few bee-eaters passing 
overhead, about two o’clock I came upon a dis- 
trict where they were literally swarming. Here the 
mountain ridges to the west gave a certain amount 
of shelter, and the warmth and comparative quiet 
of the valleys under their lee evidently proved an 
irresistible attraction to these aérial wanderers from 
the south. Scattered on every side of where I stood 
were cork trees innumerable, picturesque in shape and 
rich in the colouring of their trunks and lower branches 
whence the bark had been recently stripped. A dense 
scrub of cistus, dwarf-oak and lentiscus, sombre in 
colour but dotted at intervals by brilliant golden 
genistas, covered the ground below them. The open 
spaces amid the scrub were bright with yellow rock- 
roses and white and crimson cistus blossoms, whilst 
here and again the vivid blue flowers of the litho- 
spermum triumphantly forced their way through the 
tangled mass of scrub above. Truly it was a pleasant 
spot to call a halt at ; so, acting upon the classic Spanish 
proverb, ‘‘ No corre prisa ’’, which may be freely and 
fairly rendered as ‘‘ There is not the slightest reason 
for any indecent hurry ’’, I sat down amid the cistus 
scrub on the red sandy soil, baked hard and dry by the 
sun’s scorching rays, and waited and watched. And 
this is what I saw. 

The bee-eaters as they arrived were settling in parties 
of from two or three to a dozen or more upon the top- 
most sprays of the cork trees, evidently resting them- 
selves after their long flight and deeply engaged in 
pluming themselves in the bright sunshine. It was 
both interesting and curious to watch these new 
arrivals. Ever and again some bird, having completed 
its toilet, would launch itself, head foremost, down- 
wards off a bough, and with graceful, undulating 
flight and oft-repeated cry, which has been likened to 
a liquid ‘‘ terrp ’’, skim along to some other convenient 
perch. At brief intervals a whole party, thus collected 
on some tree-top, would suddenly dive simultaneously 
from their perches, emitting a chorus of cries, usually 
a double or a treble note, and fly in labyrinthine curves 
around, every bird moving independently on its orbit and 
crossing and recrossing the others in a manner bewilder- 
ing to the eye, eventually alighting on some cork tree 
or group of cork trees a short distance away. 

Meanwhile other groups kept on arriving and seek- 
ing perching-places, whilst above small flocks flying 
in loose straggling order undulated northwards. Far 
above these again, and as far as the eye could reach, 
yet more parties could be distinguished following the 
same line of advance. The general effect produced by 
the calls emitted by these great assemblages of bee- 
eaters is peculiar and impressive. For, short and 
simple as is the cry when heard by itself, when uttered 
in unison and under the varying conditions described it 
is capable of endless interpretations. Although the 
normal call is a single note, at times a double note and 
at others a treble note is given, and as the intervals 
between these varies with the aérial performances of the 
individual bird, it may easily be realised that a very 
babel of sound is at times produced. Thus the sharp 
and insistent calls of the few birds which may chance 
to skim close past the observer are at times almost 
drowned by the volume of sound ‘of the larger parties 
further away, whilst the incessant cries of the far- 
distant flocks passing high overhead make a sort of 
accompaniment blending the whole number of calls 
into one overpowering sound which literally fills the air, 
The loud rusfling of the hard, dry foliage of the cork 
trees as the wind swept through their summits, a sound 
suggestive of a breaking sea, harmonised well with this 
chorus of the bee-eaters. 

How long I remained in my nook amid the scrub I 
cannot say. There was a fascination in looking sky- 
ward and southward, watching the successive masses 
af fleecy white clouds as they chased one another across 
the brilliant-blue sky. From time to time a graceful 
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kite or eagle would circle around above, whilst at short 
intervals another and yet another band of bee-eaters, 
fresh from their marvellous journey from Central Africa 
and the Great Lakes aiid, likely enough, far beyond, 
would pass overhead. 

It was an interesting study to note how these 
brilliantly coloured birds seemed to change colour as 
they circled and turned ‘in the bright sunshine. When 
at rest, perched on some spray, head to wind and, as it 
chanced on this day, also facing the sun, their bright 
yellow throats with black collar and peacock-blue 
breasts were most conspicuous. As successive birds 
dived from off their perches, at one time the vivid 
colouring of back and wing coverts gave the impression 
of a moving mass of gold and richest chestnut, whilst 
at others the breast and underparts seemed either 
to be brilliantly blue or of the most vivid green, as 
the sunlight chanced to strike them. Truly few birds 
can present such a moving and varied spectacle of ever- 
changing colour as can bee-eaters when on the wing. 
As I lay and marvelled at the light and colour of the 
scene before me, from an oak tree hard by—the 
** quejigo ’’ of the Spaniards, now in its delicate, vividly 
green foliage of spring—there came the melodious 
whistling call of the Golden Oriole, the first 1 had heard 
this year, and evidently one of the advance-guard of the 
migration. On every side the song of nightingales was 
heard, for in April these birds literally swarm in 
Andalucia. It was pre-eminently a scene of peace and 
quiet enjoyment. Suddenly the sharp, warning croak 
of a raven disturbed the restfulness of my solitude, and 
glancing upwards I saw a pair of these uncanny birds 
sailing around close overhead, having detected me in 
my lair amid the scrub and evidently indignant at my 
trespassing into the remote part of the forest which 
they had selected as a nesting-station. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION BY PRIMERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Switzerland, 21 May 1910. 


Sir,—No single subject is being more written and 
talked about than education. Everyone in England 
has his own ideas about the best methods of educa- 
tion; a great number print them. Still the problem 
is hardly in the way of being approached, much 
less solved. The State everywhere is sick of a new 
sickness. But what State physicians fail to see 
is that the State is sick of cheap education. That 
which was sincerely believed by a great many men 
styled eminent to be the true elixir of life is turn- 
ing out to be an insidious poison. Those who have 
been born and bred in the belief that a Board-school 
training was the one infallible receipt for making great 
and good men and valuable citizens are constitutionally 
incapable of suspecting it to be the vera causa of the 
disagreeable and alarming symptoms of their bodies 
politic. Such are still most of our governors and 
teachers. The true religious sense assuredly is an anti- 
dote to the grosser evils of cheap and universal educa- 
tion. But it cannot be taught in schools out of cheap 
books and primers as writing and science can. We 
need to go a little deeper psychologically to get a 
glimpse of the true character and trend of our laudable 
efforts to disseminate elementary knowledge. Let it 
once be understood and conceded that all State educa- 
tion is aimed at forcing crude and unprepared intellect, 
and we may be allowed to state the proposition that 
this kind of education identifies itself with the care of 
the intellect, and that alone. Pure intellect left entirely 
to itself is a disintegrating anti-social agent. Pre- 
sented as the forced product of a system of indis- 
criminate State education, it develops its inherent 
characteristics in the rawest, most staring, alarming 
extravagance. A million half-educated people from the 
lowest strata of any society are pretty sure to prove 
worse and more dangerous State assets than if they 
had not been educated at all. What should be slow, 
gradual, evolutionary, is now being artificially and 


hastily produced, so that a great mass of crude intellect 
is evoked and flung into the social mechanism without 
having been ripened, chastened, modified, above all, 
disciplined, by education in its true and widest sense. 
To try to correct resultant mischievous activities by 
the mere incorporation of a religious class in the Board- 
school curriculum is useless. Those who talk in this 
way talk contradictions. They have not the root of 


the matter in them. Religion is more than books and 


primers. 
CLEMENT FRANKS. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
London N. June 1910. 


Sir,—The destruction of rare and beautiful birds in 
this country—if we are to judge from the numerous in- 
stances reported in the press—is still very rife : bitterns, 
ravens, kites and of course every kind of owl and hawk 
being among the victims. It is idle to appeal to the 
bird vandals, nor will any amount of talk dissuade the 
‘* man with a gun ”’ from “ potting ’’ rare forms of our 
avifauna whenever he can. The men whose special ' 
calling is to collect specimens of ‘‘ British killed birds ”’ 
study the existing Acts of Parliament solely with a view 
to escape detection. Even when they are caught red- 
handed and the charge proved they are not infrequently 
let off with the payment of a fine or costs which amount 
to much less than the market value of the bird shot. In 
a recent case at West Malling, in Kent, a man who was 
convicted of shooting a bittern was discharged on pay- 
ment of the costs only, and the purchaser of such an 
illegally gotten gain was allowed to retain it in his 
possession ! 

So far as certain rare birds such as the great crested 
grebe, hoopoe, golden oriole, waxwing, honey- 
buzzard, spoonbill and stork are concerned, the pro- 
tection afforded them exists only on paper, and is more 
or less a farce. We may readily admit that under the 
Bird Protection Acts much excellent work has been 
done, and that more would be accomplished if the Acts 
were consolidated—a reform which is, I understand, 
being contemplated by the Home Office ; but something 
more than that is needed. International protection is 
what is required to put an end to some of the absurd 
anomalies which now abound, and as the idea has re- 
ceived the support of many leading ornithologists, 
naturalists and nature lovers, no labour should be spared 
to draw up and place a comprehensive scheme on the 
Statute Book. 

Joseru CoLtinson. 


[The great crested grebe is not a rare bird to-day 
in England.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE YORKSHIRE FLOODS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Eddlethorpe, Malton, 28 May 1910. 


Sir,—I have the honour to thank you for a kindly 
notice of my appeal to the ‘‘ Times ” on behalf of the 
people of the Dale and Wold villages. Should any of 
your readers feel inclined to subscribe, cheques should 
be made payable to the Secretary, Dale Villages Relief 
Fund, and forwarded to Messrs. Becketts’ East Riding 
Bank, Malton. 

Mark SyKEs, 
Secretary, Dale Villages Relief Committee. 


THE SHOTOVER PAPERS.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 


5 Summerlands Mansions, Muswell Hill N. 
1 June rgto. 


Sir,—In the obituary notice of the late Mr. E. B. 
Iwan-Miiller which appeared in the SaturDAy REVIEW 
last week it is stated that my old friend was associated 
with Mr. Gould in the production of ‘‘ The Shotover 
Papers ” while at Oxford. This, however, is not the 
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case. May I be allowed, once for all, to clear away the 
mystery which seems to have gathered around the origin 
of the periodical in question ? 

‘“The Shotover Papers ’’ (Oxford, 1874-1875) were 
planned, written and edited by E. B. Iwan-Miiller (New 
College), Gordon Campbell (Exeter), F. S.. Pulling 
(Exeter), W. E. W. Morrison (Queen's) and myself 
(Merton). No other person was directly or indirectly 
associated with the publication. It had in reality no 
“editor ’’, but for copyright purposes my name was 
registered in that capacity. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Francis GRIFFIN STOKES. 


“THE TREACHERY OF MAY.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
30 May 

Sir,—Your correspondent R. S. G. is correct in 
saying that Lord Chesterfield’s Bill for the adoption 
of the Gregorian in lieu of the ancient Church Calendar, 
which was passed in 1751, and came into force the year 
following, had the immediate effect of putting back 
the sun eleven days, or rather of putting the almanac 
that much forward, but as the error which it corrected 
was one of gradually increasing magnitude, the change 
had a diminishing effect upon preceding centuries, until 
after eleven hundred years’ retrogression it was ex- 
tinguished. May not a natural explanation of the cause 
of our lagging spring be found in the precession of the 
equinoxes, due to the ‘‘ wobbling’’ motion of the 
earth’s axis? The early Alexandrian astronomers, who 
flourished some 300 years B.c., fixed the vernal equinox 
on 1 March, or “‘ first point of Aries ’’, on which day 
the sun then entered that constellation. He now does 
not reach it till the 21st, and his retrogression, or the 
equinoctial precession, is still going on at the same 
ratio, or 50.1 seconds annually, as was the case when 
the discovery was made by Hipparchus, one hundred 
and fifty years after the ‘‘ first point ’’ had been fixed 
by Aristillus and Timocharis. Consequently the longest 
day at that period was 1 June instead of the 21st, and 
I suppose that after a few thousand years, when the 
Pole star may be sought in the constellation Lyra, the 
summer solstice in the northern hemisphere will occur 
on S. Thomas’ Day. Yours, 

W. J. G. 


‘*BETWEEN TWO NAVY LEAGUES.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


1 June 1910. 


Sir,—I saw nothing in Lieutenant Knox’ first letter 
under this heading to make me regret having written 
the one published in the same issue of the SaTruRDAY 
REVIEW. 

I still see no reason to regret it on reading his second 
letter, for I find in it that my high opinion of the work 
of the National Service League is practically endorsed 
by Lieutenant Knox. He tells us that he ‘‘ has never 
failed . . . on every Navy League platform . . . since 
the National Service League was founded, whether here 
or in New Zealand . . . to support to the full the work 
in which it is engaged ’’. 

_ I think the “‘ puzzled patriot ’’ whose money is burn- 
ing a hole in his pocket need have no doubts now as 
to how to spend it. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. J. Linpsay. 


BOOK-PADDING. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
4 Whitehall Court S.W. 31 May rg10. 
Sir,—‘‘ Word-weary’s ’’ complaint is well justified. 
“ Verbigeration, verbosity, verbiage ’’ seems to be the 
motto of half the writers of to-day. There are some 
perfectly scandalous instances of it. I have one in my 
mind as I write. All that is necessary to produce a 


book for a particular series is a big name and a hack 
journalist or ghost, who pads the volume with thousands 
of useless words. This is done to such an extent that, 
in my opinion, it goes perilously near to obtaining 
money under false pretences, and moreover it severely 
handicaps the man who is honest enough to stop writing 
when he has nothing to say. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
P. A. VAILE. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Mount Pleasant, Windmill Hill, nr. Hailsham, 
2 June 1g10. 


Sir,—Objecting, in your issue of 28 May, to the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ human touch’’, ‘‘ human element ’’, 
human note and ‘‘ human interest ’’ applied re- 
spectively by four leading newspapers to the presence 
of the dog in the funeral procession, ‘‘ One of the Old 
School ’’ asks to be told how the dog could be human. 

Had he confined himself to his protest against jour- 
nalese your correspondent’s position would have been 
unassailable. In challenging the statement that the 
presence of the animal supplied the human element he 
puts himself more seriously in the wrong than the 
journalists. 

Humanity is distinguishable as such exactly in its 
relation to something other than itself, and only there. 

The instinct of the writers was sound enough: the 
human element resided, for most people, most vividly 
just in the presence of that little creature. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Dorotny M. RICHARDSON. 


THE CENSUS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpAy REVIEW. 


25 Radnor Street, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
1 June 1g1o. 


Sir,—May I suggest in view of the forthcoming 
census that a unique opportunity presents itself to the 
Registrar-General to obtain statistical data relative to 
the volume of unemployment in our midst? It seems 
incredible that the two great political parties are at 
variance with respect to its magnitude when they have 
the means at their disposal, without extra cost, of ob- 
taining authentic information. My own experience as 
a workman of the unskilled labour market convinces me 
that the general public have no conception of its con- 
dition. However much we may differ regarding the 
causes of this great and growing question, surely the 
knowledge of its extent and the trades and occupations 
mostly affected should be placed beyond the region of 
controversy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. G. 


“AN OBLONG SQUARE.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 
London, 2 June 1910. 


Sir,—I must protest against the printing in your 
valuable paper of such an expression as one which— 
as I observe with surprise and sorrow—appears in 
my article of this week, ‘‘ an oblong square’’. If 
there is a thing abhorrent to a genuine writer it is 
‘terminological inexactitude’’. Even exaggeration 
is not so vile a fault. Possibly my slip may be laid to 
the blame of the various Councils of London who so 
curiously name our public places. For instance, near my 
abode is a rectangular Crescent ; in Belgravia there are 
at least two rhomboidal Squares; and Walcot Square 
(in Kennington) is not a Square at all but a seven-sided 
triangle. Perhaps this is why Mr. Guppy set up his 
offices there. With such misnomers daily and hourly 
before our eyes, how can the habit of accurate speech 
be preserved ? 

Yours truly, 
F, Runciman. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN IDEAL CATALOGUE. 


“Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings Preserved in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum.” By Arthur Mayger Hind. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. London. 1910. Vol. I., 
Text, 31s. 6d. Vol. II., Illustrations, 40s. 


I? is impossible not to feel pride that a British 

Government office can produce a work in every 
way so thorough as this. But, truth to tell, only 
a public office enlightened enough to let its 
servants work in this minute, elaborate fashion, 
or a learned man of wealth and leisure, or a man of 
learning endowed by an enlightened man of wealth, 
could have done unremunerative work such as this, 
meaning money, leisure, travel, wide correspondence, 
and generally infinite and elaborate pains. A poor man 
with knowledge, ability and every fitness could only 
have landed himself in tragic ruin had he attempted 
such work for the benefit of scholars. Patrons are 
needed for the production of monumental works of 
reference, and the multi-millionaire would do far better 
to board, lodge, humour and finance the men with the 
infinite capacity of taking pains that goes to the making 
of storehouses of historical or artistic learning than to 
spend money on the doubtful advantage of free libraries. 

The catalogue is mainly the work of Mr. Hind, 
Assistant in the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
but Mr. Colvin, the Keeper of the Department, is 
responsible editor, and has written a lucid and sug- 
gestive introduction to the work. It is pleasant to find 
the chief thoroughly appreciating a brilliant and able 
subordinate. ‘* Nearly all ’’, says Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ nearly 
all the mass of minute reference and research work 
in the following pages, and much the greater part 
of the descriptions, together with the form and method 
of the critical apparatus, are due to Mr. Hind. The 
system and details of classification are mine, modified 
to a considerable extent in accordance with Mr. Hind’s 
suggestions. The general and particular conclusions 
affirmed have been sometimes in the first instance mine, 
sometimes his; but in all cases they have been allowed 
to stand only after discussion and agreement between 
us.’’ Many are the touches which bring out the picture 
of harmonious work between senior and junior : the just 
apportionment of responsibility, the frank rendering of 
honour to whom honour is due. The catalogue covers 
a period of about sixty vears, and deals only with en- 
gravings on metal. Woodcuts, we are glad to learn, 
will some day be described in a separate catalogue of 
Italian work on wood. Niello impressions are likewise 
excluded from the catalogue ; the Museum collection of 
niello plates, prints and sulphur casts will also be fully 
dealt with separately. By early Italian engravings are 
here meant those produced between 1450-60 and 
1510-20, ‘‘ while the art was still one of original 
expression ’’—that is to say, while every engraving was 
an original work of art, and before engraving had 
become the serviceable handmaid of painting, confining 
itself to reproducing and multiplying the famous pictures 
of great masters. The reader will look in vain for a 
specimen of that great reproducer of the work of others, 
Marcantonio Raimondi. Mr. Colvin in the introduction 
and Mr. Hind in the body of his elaborate work clearly 
bring out the fundamental difference between the fine 
or goldsmith’s manner and the broad or painter’s 
manner of engraving. The position of Maso Finiguerra 
as head of the fine-manner school, the work done by 
Mantegna and Pollaiuolo, the shadowy, semi-mythical 
figure of Baccio Baldini, to whom Vasari gives such 
substance, are all treated fully enough. The 
catalogue is not entirely limited to prints actually in 
the Museum. Facsimiles of other prints, with descrip- 
tions, have occasionally been introduced to elucidate 
special points. There is a full general bibliography, 
and there are special bibliographies prefixed to all the 
many various sections, while among the appendices will 
be found a key to the present catalogue from the 


standard works of Bartsch, Passavant-and Kolloff. In 
fact, the work is more than a scientific, well-ordered 
catalogue drawn up on the best principles: it is a full 
and sufficient handbook of the subject which it treats. 

Amongst its contents the reader will find the 
well-known fine-manner series of the Planets, the 
Triumphs of Petrarch, the Prophets and Sibyls, the 
erroneously called ‘‘ Tarocchi cards of Mantegna ’’ 
which include the ranks and conditions of men, Apollo 
and the Muses, the arts and sciences, the planets and 
spheres, and, to come to ascertained masters, works by 
Robetta, Giovan Antonio and Giovan Maria da Brescia, 
Zoan Andrea, Nicoletto da Modena, Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
Mocetto and Montagna, We regret that, though fully 
described in the text, no examples are given in the repro- 
ductions of the drawings done by Botticelli for Landino’s 
‘* Commentary on the Divine Comedy ’’. In fact, the 
reader must beware of thinking that all the prints of the 
Museum collection are reproduced, though the greater 
part are certainly to be found. The reproductions were 
prepared by photo-lithographic process in 1882-1884 for 
a catalogue which never saw the light of day. Although 
executed at a time ‘‘ when the processes of mechanical 
reproduction in general were rudimentary in comparison 
with what they have since become ’’, they are very 
beautiful. Unfortunately the reference numbers on the 
face of these reproductions no longer tally with the 
existing numbers of this catalogue, and although a care- 
ful correspondence table has been compiled to enable 
the student to find the numbers in the official catalogue 
from the obsolete numbers which appear on the plates, 
he is put to trouble which in the eager delight of his 
researches he cannot help resenting. We fully under- 
stand the position. A private Meczenas might have been 
prepared to stand the racket of a fresh set of repro- 
ductions bearing the existing catalogue numbers ; it is 
the duty of an Argus-eyed, Cerberus-headed Treasury 
to frown at all ‘‘ expenditure ’’; still we doubt if our 
expert editor and compiler, knowing as they do their 
subject by heart, quite realise the trouble to which 
amateurs and less expert students are put by the present 
arrangement. $ 4 

Every engraving is elaborately described in the 
catalogue—that is to say that the student’s attention 
is called to nearly every object that may be found in each 
engraving. From this point of view the catalogue is 
little short of marvellous for the acute observation and 
painstaking exactitude which it displays. In the matter 
of meaning and interpretation there is, however, at 
times some uncertainty of method. For instance, in 
the description of the ‘‘ Tarocchi ’’ Calliope (E I 11 cat. ; 
E I 21 plates) why baldly say that ‘‘ behind her r. a 
stream of water falls from a pipe in a rocky hillside ’’, 
when the stream is assuredly the Castalian Spring, and 
the rocky hillside Parnassus itself? In the ‘‘ Poesia ”’ 
E I 27 cat.; E I 83 plates) bald description is de- 
parted from, and we are told that ‘‘ the fountain of 
Helicon stands near her r.’’, whereas we incline to hold 
with Ruskin (‘‘ Aifiadne Florentina’’, p. 122) that 
Poetry is here d by the Fountain of Castalia. 

In the relig#§fiS, as opposed to the secular and pagan, 
pictures, though description is always full and masterly, 
the compiler is not so sure of touch when he deals with 
meaning afid attributions. P. 421 cat., illustr. 14, 
Nicoletto da Modena, surely does not represent 
S. Cecilia; the sword in the bosom, the crowned head, 
speak of an Italian engraving of S. Justina of Padua, 
who was of royal birth, which S. Cecily was not. 
Jacopo Francia (p. 544): The ‘‘ female saint ’’ (far 
better a confession of ignorance than so vile a phrase), 
holding a framed picture of a popular miraculous 
Madonna, is to our mind none other than the Blessed 
Virgin herself, and Francia the son has here been in- 
spired by a type affected for a time by Francia the 
father: e.g. the Annunziata and San Girolamo in 
Miramonte Madonnas, now in the Bologna Pinacoteca 


(see Williamson’s ‘‘ Francia ”, plates xix and xxii). 


P. 380, Giov. Maria da Brescia, No. I.: Here the 
compiler has been rather singularly led astray. In the 
centre stand three saints all clad in absolutely identical 


.teligious habits; yet we are told that they represent 
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S. Dominic and S. Peter Martyr (Order of Preachers) 
and S. Anthony of Padua (Friars Minor). The dark 
tunic with its conSpicuous white cappa is clearly the 
habit of the Carmelites. The three saints, from left to 
right, are (1) S. Angelo, martyred at Licata about 1220; 
(2) S. Albert of Vercelli, the law-giver (he actually holds 
a tablet bearing the date of his death ‘‘ in the year of 
Christ 1214 ’’, which Mr. Hind tries to explain in favour 
of Saint Dominic) ; and (3) S. Simon Stock, bearing his 
attribute of a lily. If further evidence were wanted 
that the picture is Carmelite, above we have, in his 
chariot, Elijah, still regarded by Carmelites as their 
founder in spite of the demolishing criticisms of the 
great Papebrochius ; and on the other side there is like- 
wise Enoch, of the Enochian walk, from whom also 
Carmelites have claimed to descend. The handling of 
this picture, about which no hesitancy or admission of 
ignorance was necessary, shows that the compiler has 
still to give greater attention to the minutia of 
hagiography and the history of the religious orders 
before attempting the further work to which we, in 
common with all students of Italian art, look forward 
with much interest and curiosity. 


PHILOSOPHY OR FOG? 


“A Commentary on the Hegelian Logic.” By John 
M. E. McTaggart. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1910. 8s. 


Q tare confusedly, loosely, inaccurately and at 

great length that which the mere common logician 
explains lucidly and concisely, call the result German 
Metaphysik or the Hiher Logic, and you are sure of an 
inner circle of discipleship in the few people who under- 
stand some of it. Hegel’s name is a potent one. But, as 
Dr. McTaggart remarks, the dialectic process of the 
logic, analysing the transitions by which thought passes 
from the category of abstract and unconditioned Being 
to that of the Absolute Idea, is the one essential element 
in the Hegelian system. If this then, when tested at 
various points, prove unsatisfactory, there is evidently 
a big flaw. 

The system starts with pure, indeterminate Being, the 
universal Predicate, matter unclothed as yet with a 
single rag of form. So far, it is not anything in par- 
ticular. Now the Not-anything is what we mean ‘by 
Nothing; so that pure Being is identical with Nothing. 
We agree with Dr. McTaggart that there is no call here 
for cheap jibing. But where is the ‘‘ transition ’’ in 
thought, if Pure Being and Nothing are identical ? 
Hegel, as a matter of fact, substitutes Not-Being (Nicht- 
sein) for Nothing (Nichts), and his triadic movement of 
thought is from Pure Being to Not-Being through 
Becoming. His present commentator, however, con- 
siders that he meant by Not-Being merely absence of 
determination—Being which is not any particular kind 
of Being ; in other words Pure Being. Dr. McTaggart 
prefers the word Negation. As soon as Being is deter- 
mined thus or thus, a new triad begins—though Deter- 
minate Being, in the eye of the formal logician, is but 
one species of generic Being, the other half of the 
dichotomy being Indeterminate or Pure Being. But, 
waiving that point, we divide Being determinate into 
Being determinate, abstractedly, as such, and Being 
determinate in ‘some concrete manner (qualification), 
from which there is an easy transition to Something. 
And here we are on the solid ground—Dr. McTaggart, 
however, questions this—of the Real, which surely is the 
union of form with matter, of concrete with abstract. 
The one is found in the many, and manifoldness in 
unity. 

But how do we arrive at the idea of plurality? How 
do we know that there is more than one Something? 
We cannot agree that it is by pure thinking, but only 
by experience; and, indeed, in the combination of 
experience with pure thought consists knowledge of 
truth. Hegel and his commentator say that, as we 
only know x to be x by finding that it is not y, 
not z, etc., x must have a plurality of attributes, 


not y, not z, etc. But y, z, etc., are empirical 
data. Pure thought asserts merely that x is not 
not-ex. It cannot assert that red is not green, or 
a meadow is not a pond, until the incompatibility of 


green with red or of pond with meadow has been em- 


pirically given. How can the logician tell whether 
bishops are burglars or baronets always bad? We are 
not satisfied, then, that from Something we can pass 
straight in the process of thought to Another. The 
more abstruse disquisitions with which Hegel surrounds 
this Evolution of the Idea—Finitude, Ought, the 
Barrier, and so forth—Dr. McTaggart admits he very 
imperfectly understands or, when he understands, 
agrees with; and, if a Scot cannot elucidate a Teutonic 
philosopher, it is certain the dull Englishman cannot. 
The general Hegelian standpoint which reconciles 
opposite notions in a higher transcending unity—thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis—might dispense with a vast 
amount of highly questionable lumber. 

Again, the ‘‘ Greater Logic’’ only uses the terminology 
of the ordinary logic to misapply it. Hegel talks about 
universal and particular notions, whereas every notion is 
by the very meaning of the word universal, applicable 
generally, that is to say, to a potentially unlimited 
number of individuals. All that Hegel means is that 
objects which agree in one characteristic will differ in 
another. The latter may even be the peculiarity of an 
individual. Now, it is true that a characteristic may 
chance to belong to one individual only—e.g. being 
King of England—and in such cases, we are told, the 
notion is particularly ‘‘ particular’’. But really this is 
the kind of elementary fallacy for which Oxford passmen 
are ploughed every year by the score. Or what could be 
more childish an objection to the syllogistic process of 
inference than the complaint that there are more ways 
than one in which x can be shown to be y, and that 
this indifference of the Middle Term imparts a ‘ con- 
tingent and capricious ’’ character to our old friends 
Barbara and Celarent? Needless to say, the Fourth 
Figure is cashiered as upsetting the triadic movement of 
the dialectic. Hegel is one of the earlier objectors to the 
syllogism on the ground that the major premiss has been 
arrived at by an enumeration of all the particular cases, 
and that therefore in affirming it we have already affirmed 
the conclusion. He actually gives as an example, “‘ All 
men are mortal, Caius is a man, Caius is mortal’’. It 
might as well be said that the notice ‘‘ Trespassers will 
be prosecuted ’’ is based on an enumeration of all who, 
to the end of time, are going to trespass, or ‘* Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico ’’ on an exhaustive examination 
of everything unknown. But even Dr. McTaggart 
says: ‘‘ We conclude that all men are mortal because 
it is so as a matter of fact in those cases which we have 
examined ’’, and talks in the old unscientific way about 
a ‘‘ perfect ’’ induction—what Hegel calls the syllogism 
of allness. Sound generalisatioms-are really arrived at 
by detecting a connexion of cause and effect, and the cir- 
cumstance that only some of the members of the class 
can have been examined does not impart the slightest 
uncertainty to the principle. 

Another objection brought by Hegel against the 
syllogism is that the mediating Ground itself requires 
mediation, and so on to an infinite regressive series. 
But this does not impair the inferential force of 
syllogism, which merely works on the data supplied to 
it; it is only an argument against the possibility of 
any absolute demonstration. Sooner or later we arrive 
at ultimate, undemonstrable judgments, resting on 
primary intuitions. Hegel seems to find the tortoise 
which supports the elephant either in what Kant calls 
‘* synthetic judgments a priori ’’—such as mathematical 
axioms—or in analytic judgments, which, being based 
on an analysis of the essential nature of the subject, 
will produce a ‘“‘ syllogism of necessity’’. But pure 
thought cannot analyse the essential nature (definition ?) 
of a subject any more than it can analyse a pound of 
butter. The analysis even of a notion must be given 
to the ratiocinating machine, and the logician is no 
more certain that responsibility implies freedom of will 
than he is that Thames water is the element H:.O. 
All this is exasperatingly rudimentary. If it is not 
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quite so simple to show the absurdity of the allegation 
that ‘‘ this rose is red’’ contains a double falsity—red 
not being identical with rose, and roses having other 
qualities besides redness—it is because most logicians are 
still content to regard the verb ‘‘ to be’’ as a mere 
copula, whereas in all its tenses, moods and persons 
it has its original meaning of existence. Not, of course, 
as asserting or implying the subject’s existence, but 
only that whatever existence it has it has it in the predi- 
cated mode. The Greater Logic, nevertheless, is 
brought to a complete standstill by this ‘* double 
falsity ’’ in the judgment that a rose is red. Hegel’s 
best-known paradox, that of the reconciliation of 
opposites in a higher unity, would paralyse truth if he 
really asserted that a rose, if red, can also be not red, 
the idea of red rose necessarily involving the idea of not- 
red rose. Certainly there is a mutual notional implica- 
tion, but it is propositions, not notions, that are true or 
false, and opposing propositions cannot co-exist. To 
them the triadic movement of the dialectic cannot possibly 
apply. Or, to put the matter a little differently, x may 
have a quality y and another quality which is not y, but 
not another which is incompatible with y. We confess 
we think a good deal of Dr. McTaggart’s laborious 
patience with the details of the Greater Logic wasted. 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


“Second Chambers.” By J. A. R. Marriott. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1910. 5s. 


HIS collection of sketches is, as its author suggests, 
a ‘‘ livre de circonstance *’. Politicians should be 
glad to know what has happened and is happening 
in other countries. Any ‘“ analytical and_ historical 
sketch *’ of the House of Lords naturally suffers by com- 
pression. It would be interesting to know upon what 
historical evidence the statement is founded that the 
knights of the shire for some years after the Model 
Parliament of 1295 sat with the barons. The barons 
summoned individually were few in number, and apart 
from strong evidence to the contrary there is no reason 
to suppose the knights ever joined in their deliberations. 
The probability is, on the contrary, that although the 
estates assembied together they deliberated separately. 
The knights, as landowners, may have been theoreti- 
cally of the same social rank as the barons, but in 
practice their importance must have varied with the 
extent of their holdings and what these produced. Many 
of the burghers were just as well off. At any rate, 
knights as well as burghers were allowed the expenses 
of attendance in Parliament. The probability is that 
the knights and the burghers joined forces to form the 
** Commons *’ because they found their interests were 
identical, and united they could better withstand royal 
and baronial exactions. 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Marriott that the Norman 
Great Council is entitled to claim descent from the 
Witenagemét. The Witan owed their membership to 
personal qualifications, the barons of the Great Council 
to tenure—their presence was an incident of that tenure. 
Tenure by barony, it is true, did not last for long; then 
came the interference of the Crown, and ‘‘ writ ” super- 
seded ‘*‘ tenure ’’. In theory, perhaps, the discretion of 
the Crown was absolute; in practice, however, it must 
have been confined to a very limited class, and that 
made out of the greater barons more or less by the 
exigencies of the moment. It is interesting to-day that 
one of the modern proposals for reform is to restore 
to the Crown this theoretical discretion to issue a writ 
of summons. Then, however, the King decided per- 
sonally—now the deciding factor would be party work- 
ing through the Cabinet. If any point can be clear in 
peerage history, it is that the early writs of summons 
certainly did not confer any hereditary right. 

The Commonwealth tried the experiment of single- 
chamber government and was a miserable failure, 
instead of the people ruling when the peers were gone, 
government passed into the hands of a military oligarchy. 
Modern history is full of similar cases, but in the heat of 
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party wrangling experience seems to count for nothing, 
Cromwell’s attempt at House of Lords reform is not 
without point to-day. Probably he meant to strip from 
peerage honours the hereditary right to lordship of 
Parliament. There is nothing in his writs to show that 
the summons conferred any hereditary right—indeed, 
there is nothing of the kind in any Royal writ of sum- 
mons—but he certainly issued several patents conferring 
hereditary honours. Whether these patents carried the 
right to a writ of summons or were merely titular is not 
known. 

Mr. Marriott sketches clearly the powers of second 
chambers in Europe, in the United States, and in our 
self-governing colonies. There is little analogy with 
the United States. The Canadian Senate, a life 
chamber, has apparently become a party refuge for 
respectable mediocrities, and is locally held in no great 
esteem. The second chambers of our colonial dominions 
have still to work out their destiny. Germany offers no 
parallel. As to France, where the Senate has wide 
powers, opinion is sharply divided, but seems to lean 
towards the view that useful work is done, and that the 
country holds its second chamber in good esteem. 

The question of the referendum receives careful 
treatment. An important section of politicians is 
strongly in favour of its adoption, if any altera- 
tion is to be made in the existing relationship 
of our two Houses of Parliament. No sane. person 
wishes to substitute even for what the Radical 
politician calls ‘‘the party bias of the House of 
Lords *’ the absolutism of a Cabinet backed by a chance 
majority. The trouble is, and always must be, to find 
out what the people really wish. A grave danger, how- 
ever, exists, and is pointed by the growing experience 
of the referendum in Switzerland, where the appetite of 
the people for legislation has been strangely whetted. 
The essence of successful legislation is long and care- 
ful deliberation; and if for this is to be substituted a 
cut-and-dried and undiscussed proposal dependent for 
its passing into law solely on the ‘* yea ’’ or ‘‘ nay ”’ of 
a popular vote, the referendum might prove disastrous. 
But, if carefully limited by law in its operation and 
reserved for exceptional cases, it seems to be a possible 
if partial solution of existing difficulties. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


“The Catholic Encyclopedia.” Vois. V., VI., and VII. 
London: Caxton Publishing Co. 27s. 6d. each vol. 


HE three latest volumes of ‘‘ The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia’’ seem in some respects to mark an 
advance upon their predecessors. The translated 
articles are better translated, and the English-written 
articles leave the impression.of having fallen into more 
competent hands. In the fifth volume (‘‘ Diocese ”’ 
to ‘‘ Fate ’’) there is an especially good article on 
Egypt, mainly of course, but not exclusively, from the 
ecclesiastical standpoint. It is written by a French 
scholar, Dr. Hyvernat, who since he Jeft [Europe some 
few years ago to accept a professorship in the Catholic 
University of Washington has been too little heard of 
in the field of Egyptology upon which his earlier studies 
centred. As against the sixty-eight columns given to 
‘* Egypt ’’, seventy-eight are allotted to ‘‘ England ”’, 
but this is divided among three contributors. The 
earlier period of English history down to the Reforma- 
tion is dealt with by Father Thurston, the later 
(Elizabeth to modern times) by Mr. W. S. Lilly, and 
the subject of English, literature by Miss Kate Warren. 
The other articles of more notable length in the same 
volume are mostly theological. ‘‘ Eucharist ’’, ,by 
J. Pohle, occupies thirty-six columns, but it naturally 
leaves a very large number of questions—e.g. Sacrifice, 
Canon of the Mass, Communion, Reservation, Benedic- 
tion, etc.—for separate treatment. To, ‘‘ Extreme 
Unction *’ twenty-eight columns are given, and the 
writer (Dr. Toner, of Maynooth) devotes a,large pro- 
portion of his space to a criticism of Mr. Puller’s book 
‘‘The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture, and 
Tradition "’. We cannot help regretting, that in -this 
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long article no reference is made to what we might call 
the folklore of the subject—we mean the therapeutic 
efficacy so widely attributed to unctions among primi- 
tive peoples. One would like to know what Dr. Toner’s 
attitude would be towards such views as those expressed 
in the article *‘ Anointing ’’ in the new ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics ”’. 

Turning to Vol. VI. (‘‘ Fathers”’ to ‘‘Gregory XI.’’), 
the longest contributions seem to be those consecrated 
to ‘* France *’ (seventy-six columns) and ‘‘ Germany ”’ 
(eighty-eight columns). The history of France is ably 
and most judiciously treated by M. Georges Goyau, who 
has the good sense to devote a disproportionately large 
amount of his space to the situation created by the 
events of the last few years. The reader who wishes to 
do justice to the ‘‘ griefs ’’ of the clerical party in that 
unhappy country will not easily find elsewhere a more 
telling presentment of the case in a condensed form. 
This is also followed by an excellent sketch of 
French Literature by René Doumic, de Il’ Académie 
Francaise. The article ‘‘ Germany ’’, divided between 
Franz Kampers and Martin Spahn, runs on the ordi- 
nary historical lines, but it is curious to find that in 
Spahn’s contribution, written presumably for loyal 
adherents of the Holy See, the name of Windthorst is 
not so much as mentioned. The theological articles 
on ‘*‘ Grace ’’ and ‘‘ God ”’ are severely scholastic in 
treatment, and betray little consciousness of the de- 
sirability of a wider horizon. On the other hand, some 
of the smaller contributions on liturgical and patristic 
subjects are admirably done and full of condensed in- 
formation. For example, Dr. Arendzen’s article on 
** Gnosticism ’’ is an exceptionally thorough piece of 
work, and those on the ‘* Fathers ’’ by Dom Chapman, 
**Gallican Church’? by Mr. Henry Jenner, and 
““ Greek Church ”’ by S. Vailhé are all as good as they 
can well be. 

Vol. VII. extends from ‘‘ Gregory XII.’’ to ‘‘ Infalli- 
bility ’’, and seems to include rather more than its share 
of articles of the duller and more official order. Such 
theological contributions as those on ‘‘ Incarnation ’’, 
*“ Hell’, and *‘ Infallibility ’’ differ little in scope or 
treatment from the presentment of the subject in the 
text-books used in ecclesiastical seminaries. The 
biblical articles, e.g. ‘‘ Hexaemeron’’, are, as might 
be expected from the tone of recent: decisions of 
the Roman Biblical Commission, of a strongly conserva- 
tive type. In the field of Christian origins, however, 
there is a particularly good historical article which 
would interest many Anglicans, viz. that on the 
‘““ Hierarchy of the Early Church ’’, by Father von 
Dunin Borkowski, who has long devoted special atten- 
tion to this subject. The bibliography in particular is 
excellent. Of the minor notices many of the his- 
torical summaries, particularly those by such foreign 
scholars as Mgr. J. P. Kirsch, Professor de Ghellinck, 
Dom Leclercq, Paul Lejay, S. Pétridés, S. Vailhé, 
leave nothing to be desired; but the same cannot 
be said of all the smaller articles, and we should 
be inclined to consider it as one of the most con- 
spicuous defects of the undertaking that the editors 
—no doubt to advertise it more widely and to 
secure the interest of the largest possible number 
of participators—have invited the co-operation of 
many ecclesiastics who clearly have no experience of 
this kind of work and no knowledge of the qualities it 
demands. Strange to say, some of the poorest of these 
contributions are upon subjects to which we should have 
expected special attention to be paid. The article on 
Gregory VII., for example, is quite unworthy of the 
occasion. The incident of Canossa is misconceived, 
and indeed the account is in contradiction with that 
given in other parts of the same ‘‘ Encyclopedia ’’. A 
second very defective short article is that on Gildas, 
which ignores all the recent literature of the subject, 
and we have noticed several others that are hardly less 
unsatisfactory. All this points to inadequate editorial 
supervision, and we must attribute to the same cause 
the regrettable overlapping and confusion in the dis- 
tribution of the matter. The need of some competent 
guiding-mind to correlate and define the scope of ‘the 


different contributions has long been only too apparent. 
A conspicuous instance is the group of. articles 
beginning with the word ‘‘ Greece’’. Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue and Father Vailhé supply excellent sum- 
maries under the different headings ‘‘ Greece ”’, 
** Greek Church ’’, ‘*‘ Greek Rite ’’, ‘‘ Constantinople, 
Liturgy of ’’, but the reader will have to search these 
articles through before he can ascertain where he is 
likely to meet with any particular piece of information 
needed. Moreover, there are two inordinately long 
contributions entitled *‘ Greek Catholics in America ”’ 
and ‘‘“Greek Orthodox Church in America ’’, the writer 
of which has apparently thought himself commissioned 
to set down over again all that is known on the general 
subject of the Greek Church and its past history. Or, 
to take another example, any reader who should peruse 
the separate articles Francis, Rule of St.’’, Fran+ 
ciscan Order ’’, and ‘* Francis of Assisi, St.’’, would 
probably be led to believe that *‘ The Catholic Encyclo- 
peedia ’’ provided no further information about Francis- 
can history. In point of fact the whole subject is fully 
and competently dealt with a little further on by 
Father Bihl under the heading ‘* Friars Minor ’’, but 
there is no cross-reference. Even if these incon- 
veniences should be ultimately mitigated by the publica- 
tion of a supplementary index volume, it will of course 
be necessary to wait some years for this pending the 
completion of the whole work. 


YUNNAN AND ITS RAILWAY. 


“Across Yunnan.” By Archibald Little. Edited by 
Mrs. Archibald Little. London: Sampson Low. 
1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


by name, owing to its contiguity with 

Burmah and Tongking, Yunnan is yet one of the 
least known of Chinese provinces. Not a few travellers 
have visited it, and written of their travels; but a pro- 
vince larger than Great Britain contains much diver- 
sified country. It produced opium, we know, long 
before a chest was imported from India into Canton. 
Its mines yield, we know also, a great part of the copper 
which goes to make the familiar ‘‘ cash ’’’. We hear 
vaguely of plague, and more definitely of miasma. But 
Mr. Little has left on record that, although he had 
read almost everything written about and around the 
region, he found Yunnan, on visiting it, quite different 
from his anticipations ; and if that were the case with 
one so well informed, the ordinary reader may well read 
with surprise of the picturesque scenery, the flora, the 
health-giving air which are here described with keenly 
appreciative enjoyment. 

‘** Across Yunnan "’ is a reprint of letters contributed 
some years ago to the ‘‘ North-China Herald ’’ during 
a journey from Szechuen across the Yunnan plateau to 
Tongking; and they display the power of description 
seasoned by knowledge with which ‘‘ The Yangtze 
Gorges ’’ and ‘‘ Mount Omi ’’ have familiarised us. 
But Mrs. Little had, for republishing them at the present 
moment, the additional motive that she and her husband 
saw much of the railway (then in the making) which 
the French have constructed from Hanoi and its com- 
mercial port Haiphong to Yunnan-fu; and allusions to 
it by a trained observer have peculiar interest at this 
moment of its completion. The distance between the 
termini is five hundred and twenty-one miles, and the 
engineers had to scheme a rise of five thousand feet from 
the valley of the Red River on which so much stress 
was laid in the early days of the French occupation as 
destined to afford a channel of intercourse with South- 
West China. The most difficult work was encountered in 
the valley of the Namti—a stream which has its source 
in the Mengtze mountains and has cut its way down 
through a deep, narrow canyon to the Red River; 
and it was here that they encountered in its worst 


form the miasma which has been often wrongly 


imagined to be characteristic of the province. ‘‘ Owing 
to this valley being practically confined to the width 
of the riverbed, and to its being enclosed between 
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high mountains on either side, it is so closely shut in 
that as the tropical lowlands are approached the air is 
completely stagnant and so unhealthy that all employed 
in it—as well natives as Europeans—sooner or later 
succumb to the malaria, which is of a deadly kind.’’ 
The mortality in the year of Mr. Little’s visit had been 
so great that work was practically suspended—to be 
resumed on the return of the cold weather, provided 
sufficient coolies could be found to work there—for 
neither would the Yunnanese descend from their plateau 
nor the Annanese ascend from their tropical rice swamps 
to the higher level. The difficulty has been overcome, 
for the line has since been completed. But ‘‘ these 
eighty odd miles through the gorge of the Namti form 
the crux of the whole undertaking ’’. Moralists may 
discuss whether the results justify the loss of life in- 
volved. We are concerned at present only to emphasise 
the boldness of conception and perseverance which 
characterised a scheme that involved so great natural as 
well as financial difficulties. Salient among the results 
will be, doubtless, ‘‘ the revolution that the advent of 
the railway must effect in a stagnant region, and ”’ (Mr. 
Little adds) ‘‘ the boon conferred upon European resi- 
dents in the surrounding tropical regions by making the 
unrivalled sanatorium afforded by the highlands 
accessible ’’. Delightful spring weather in June and 
July—the average day maximum being 75 and night 
minimum 65—with, in winter, ‘‘ perpetual sunshine and 
a range (as noted from a record of two years kept in 
the French hospital) of only about ten degrees lower, 
so that fires are seldom needed ’’ ; mountains ‘‘ wooded 
and abounding in orchids which we picked as we went 
along ”’; objects of archaic interest such as patches of 
paved road, remnants of a once imperial highway now 
mostly buried under accumulated soil, or of natural 
beauty such as the Swallows’ Cave with its shrines and 
stalactites—interests, in short, which more than com- 
pensated the authors for the hardships of travel may 
well prove more widely attractive now the railway has 
removed those inconveniences from the programme. 

If we have failed to convey an adequate impression 
of the inspiriting upland which Mr. Little reveals, 
its charm may perhaps be better appreciated by con- 
trasting the life of the French garrisons on the low- 
land, in the neighbourhood of Laokai, where ‘‘ opium- 
smoking is commonly resorted to as a pastime as well 
as a prophylactic against the prevailing malaria’’; one 
non-commissioned officer, indeed, affirming that ‘‘ only 
those who did so were immune from dysentery and the 
prevalent jungle fever’’. So that the practice would 
seem to be not wholly evil, after all! The book appears 
to be well indexed, and contains pleasing illustrations. 
It contains also a map reproduced (Mrs. Little tells us 
in a brief editorial preface) by permission from a portion 
of Major H. R. Davies’ valuable map at the end of his 
‘© Yunnan, the Link between India and the Yangtze ’’— 
though with certain changes adapted to the text. It is 
clear, with an inset sketch map of China, though on a 
scale requiring the use of a magnifying glass for 
comfortable inspection. 


NOVELS. 


“Big John Baldwin.” By Wilson Vance. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 1909. 6s. 


Being the journal of one John Baldwin, of Baldwins- 
mere, in the Fen country, who fought on the side of the 
Saints under my Lord General Cromwell (albeit he had 
been knighted by Charles Stuart in a gleam of kingly 
discernment), beginning near his seventeenth year and 
continued down to his godly end in the Colony of 
Virginia, completed by another hand ; setting forth his 
marriage with his love Mistress Eleanor Hedges, his 
dealings with the Prince Rupert, his opinion concerning 
the Regicides and the bloody business in Ireland, and 
other matters appertaining to the time very proper to 
be known ; concluding with some account of his adven- 
tures among the heathen in America, and his govern- 
ance of a settlement there: the whole writ in choice 


Puritan English, newly refurbished. 


‘““Margarita’s Soul: the Romantic Recollections of a 
Man of Fifty.’ By Ingraham Lovell. London: 
Lane. 1910. 6s. 


There is a marked advantage in allowing an uncon- 
ventional love-story to be told by the hero’s life-long 
friend, especially when the narrator is hopelessly in love 
with the heroine. For even in these outspoken days it 
is a little difficult to make a husband play the part of 
King Candaules and reveal to the world everything 
which a certain kind of novel-reader wants to know. 
But if the friend happens to have overseen and over- 
heard a good deal which he was not meant to, why, 
there you are. _ But this particular story, though we 
do not care for some of it, is striking enough. It 
is the old Undine theme. The exquisitely beauti- 
ful Margarita is brought up in a sequestered spot 
on the American coast very much in the same way as 
Miranda (and Mr. Lovell acknowledges his obligations 
to previous writers). Chance gives her a very chival- 
rous Ferdinand, and the drama lies in the awakening of a 
woman who entered upon Jife with an extraordinarily 
abnormal fund of ignorance. The point which will most 
trouble the reader about Margarita is not whether she is 
going to find her soul, but whether she possesses a 
mind. It is all very well to be a charming and innocent 
savage, but Mr. Lovell asks us to believe that a young 
married woman, essentially sound in her instincts, will 
think her husband very unreasonable at making a fuss 
when other men go very far in their attentions, and will 
calmly put herself into positions from which only a child 
in the nursery could escape without embarrassment. 
Margarita develops a wonderful voice (there is some- 
thing rather reminiscent of Trilby about the whole 
book), and so is landed in the old dilemma of art or love. 
There is very much to criticise, as we have suggested, 
but the story is original and well written, while the 
author is often amusing, and heroically refrains from 
the sentiment that might have spoiled his work. 


“Cousin Hugh.” By Theo. Douglas (Mrs. H. D. 
Everett). London: Methuen. 6s. 


If the publishers had not told us that in the treat- 
ment of one of the characters in this story ‘‘ the writer 
touches the highest note of romance’’, we should 
never have known it. Indeed, we might have fancied 
that in making her Adrienne fall in love with a ghost 
Mrs. Everett has introduced an incongruous touch which 
she has not the skill to transmute into real romance. 


-Apart from this, the book is a painstaking study of a 


south coast town during the Napoleonic wars, when 
people of quality might (but did they ?) add to patronage 
of smuggling the more dangerous and profitable busi- 
ness of helping French prisoners to escape. But several 
of the persons concerned are quite human, if not 
specially interesting. 


“ The Golden Centipede.” By Louise Gerard. London 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Amongst frankly incredible yarns of the sensational 
sort, written for that class of novel readers who would 
rather feel their flesh creep than trouble their minds 
with niceties of character, ‘‘ The Golden Centi- 
pede ’’ deserves an honourable place. Its framework 
is ingenious and its descriptive filling-in displays a 
picturesque—we had almost said a Wiertzian—imagi- 
nation. A mysterious West African god, whose 
symbol is a gigantic centipede; a doom pronounced 
from awesome temples hidden in devil-haunted swamps 
upon certain sixteenth-century marauders, and valid 
to-day against their descendants, the conscienceless 
young blackguard Claude Wentworth and his twin 
sister Chrysanthe, whom, for his evil ends, he per- 
suades to personate him; a heathen ritualistic vendetta 
three centuries old still active on the deck of the Liver- 
pool steamer ‘‘ Asabo ’’—its instrument the poisonous 
many-legged worm of the god; such are some of the 
items of this new author’s stock-in-trade. We should 
be sorry to see her remain a mere dealer. in magic and 
thrills, for though her chief figures are impossible her 
pictures of the background against which they move 
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show some literary promise. We will add—in the hope 
that the following and many other similar slips may 
‘not become habitual—that ‘‘ those sort of things ”’ 
looks even worse in print than it sounds, that 
** Chrysanthe ’’ in Greek characters is not spelt with 
an iota, and that adverbs tacked on tout court to 
speeches in dialogue, though in a play they might be 
useful stage-directions, are out of place in narrative, 
unless the verbs they respectively qualify are also 
there. 


“Major Owen: and Other Tales.” By Christopher N. 
Johnston K.C., LL.D. London: Blackwood. 1909. 
6s. 


The most amusing of these stories is the tale of an 
eccentric old gentleman who, raising a legal point upon 
facts entirely of his own invention, succeeded in having 
it argued and re-argued by eminent counsel before the 
Court of Session, which overruled a leading case of 
forty years’ standing in order to come to a decision in 
his favour; and who then declared to his delighted 
solicitor that he was in reality the unsuccessful litigant 
of forty years before and disappeared into thin air with- 
out paying his costs. It is also a far more terse and 
satisfactory short story than ‘‘ Major Owen’’, which 
the author has placed in the forefront of his book, and 
which is rather a prolix account of a clever but not very 
extraordinary burglary. The other tales all contain 
a large spice of what outside a psychical research 
society would be called the supernatural. In one the 
wraith of a murdered woman calls the junior counsel for 
the defence of an innocent man away from the circuit 
hotel and ‘‘ reconstructs ’’ the crime in the streets of 
Glasgow for his benefit. Perhaps she kindly thought 
the junior’s desertion at the last moment by his leader 
an unmixed misfortune : but we are not told this—only 
that the blood which spouted from the poor ghost upon 
the barrister’s sleeve was pronounced upon analysis to 
be that 6f a camel. To this rather forced eeriness we 
prefer the humour and the well-devised dénouement of 
‘*Torrance v. Teacher ’’—even if the eccentric old 
gentleman was, as seems probable, a spook himself. 


‘Maradick at Forty.” By Hugh Walpole, London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 


There was something eerie about Treliss. People 
from London staying there were prone to develop 
an unwonted hankering after emotional adventures. 
They discovered that they had never really ‘‘ lived ’’, 
and became eager to repair the omission. Maradick 
put up at the ‘‘ Man at Arms”’ with his common- 
place wife and his two uninteresting girls, and the 
genius loci got hold of him. At Maradick’s age— 
or rather, with Maradick’s entourage—the genius loci 
was the very devil. Fortunately Maradick was afraid 
of the devil, and ran away. That is to say, he didn’t run 
away with Mrs. Lester, who had also been affected by 
Treliss. So that, as far as he was concerned, the 


influence of Treliss spent itself in his helping two young 


unmarried people to elope together ; a very proper way 
of working it off, of course, with nothing diabolical 
about it. And on the last morning of the holiday we 
find him embracing Mrs. Maradick, who had suddenly 
found herself in love with her husband—Treliss again— 
and paying unusual attention to his two colourless 
daughters. Mr. Walpole’s motif is a little too Gil- 
bertian for his characters to be taken quite seriously ; 
but he has given us a clever and picturesque story of 
the all’s-well-that-ends-well order. 


“The Book of a Bachelor.” By Duncan Schwann 
London: Heinemann. 1910.° 6s. 


A man must have had a past if he would hope to have 
a future—in the matrimonial market; and even the 
ingénue fresh from the school-room, promising to let 
bygones be bygones, would give worlds to know what 
-happened before she came upon the scene. For though 
husband and wife may agree to have no secrets for the 
future, the man whose biography needs no expurgation 


will only meet with incredulity, or indifference, at the 
hands of his womankind. Probably the book will please 
those whose curiosity it arouses ; but it will not please 
the hero-worshipper. Month by month, the life of the town 
is painted with a faithfulness which is courageous if it 
is not edifying ; the eternal round of frivolous amusement, 
the craving for excitement, novelty and display; the 
fatuity of all that is planned and the futility of half that is 
accomplished ; the forced gaiety on the surface and 
the grim tragedy that lurks behind: from January to 
December and back again, with never a consistent pur- 
pose to order the motions of the human puppets. 
Originality is not among the author’s merits, but he 
writes vigorously and does not overdo his weakness for 
epigram and aphorism. Of the characters, the best that 
can be said is that they are for the most part unlovable. 
Cynthia Cockrane, the star of the Alcazar Theatre, 
alone enlists our sympathy; but with ineffable snob- 
bishness Gerald Hanbury deserts the only woman who 
really cares for him—at the last paying lip service to 
that decalogue- of conventionality against which his 
whole life has been hitherto a determined protest. ‘‘I 
made up my mind to dislike Miss Maitland ’’, and unless 
Miss Snell’s illustration is the grossest caricature, we 
wonder why he ever changed his opinion. 


“The Shirra.” By W.C. Mackenzie. Paisley: Gardner. 
1910. 6s. 


There is incident in Mr. Mackenzie's tale of the doings 
of the inhabitants of Balmore, and of their Sheriff John 
Graham; but the whole story is a chain of unlikely 
coincidences and the characters are impossible. lan 
Graham is an oddity, but his father is quite beyond our 
comprehension. After forcing his son to read for the 
Church, he turns him out of house and home on the 
strength of a rumour of his intemperate habits, only 
to find himself forced to forgive the prodigal when he 
returns as an American privateer with sword and pistol 
in his belt. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘* A Bose of Savoy.” By H. Noel Williams. London: Methuen’ 
15s. 


This volume gives us a readable life of Marie Louise 
Duchess of Burgundy, and an attractive picture first of the 
Court of Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy and afterwards of 
Versailles in the days when Louis Quatorze was faced with 
military disaster on the frontier and with starvation and 
misery at home. Our author is no heroine worshipper, and 
he does not conceal the frivolities and mistakes of the amiable 
Duchess. Of her husband, the pupil of Fénelon, the good 
boy for whom ‘‘ Télémaque ’’ was written, he makes a judicial 
estimate. The interesting problem as to what were the effects 
ef this Prince’s early death on the future history of France 
he discusses, but leaves unsolved. Writers from Saint- 
Simon to Macaulay have. as is well known, inclined to 
the belief that had the young Duke lived he would have 
cleansed the Augean stable of the ancien régime; but more 
modern scholars have ridiculed the idea. We may at least 
agree with the author that had Louis XV. had the advantage 
of such a father’s training he would have been a very 
different king. Mr. Williams thoroughly grasps the inter- 
national complications of the period, and his account of 
Marie Louise’s relations with the royal family of Savoy after 
her marriage is important, as it conclusively disproves the 
slander that she betrayed the French army in her father’s 
interests. On the religious aspects of the period the volume 
is less satisfactory. We are actually told that Louis XIV. 
wrote to Innocent III. to denounce Fénelon’s ‘‘ Maximes des 
Saints’”’. 

“French Men, Women and Books.” By M. Betham Edwards. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


Miss Betham Edwards is not hackneyed in her themes. 
She can leave the safe ground already well explored to the 
host of writers on French literature whose title to the office 
of interpreter is less good. It is safe to commend M. France 
for his irony, or to compare M. Brieux with Mr. Shaw ; not 
so safe to give an opinion upon MM. Boysleve and Henry 
Bordeaux. Miss Edwards need not wait till a French writer 
is a classic or a burning question in France before bringing 
him over to England ; for her knowledge is intimate enough 
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‘to enable her to appraise intelligently the work on which 
France herself has not yet quite made up her mind. The 
first paper in this new volume, on French domestic poetry, 
will introduce to English readers names that are still quite 
new, as will a later essay on the new fiction. So many Eng- 
lish people read French, yet so few really know how French 
literature is moving. To an English reader Zola seems 
modern enough, but in France he has already ceased to sell. 
Miss Edwards in a postscript essay, written in impeccable 
French, wonders at the fundamental ignorance of each other 
shown by French and English alike. Most Englishmen still 
take their idea of modern France from the chroniques 
scandaleuses of a demi-monde a century old written up by 
professional book-makers. 


“ Recollections of Fifty Years.” By Isabelle Fyvie Mayo. London 
Murray. 1910. 10s. 6d, net, 

Mrs. Mayo says in her foreword ‘‘I do not write these 
memories because I attach any significance to my own per- 
sonality’’. This is not the flourish that we know so well. 
Most of the things (and they are too few) which Mrs. Mayo 
tells us about her own life are interesting for themselves. Her 
ten years’ struggie as a journalist for ‘‘ bread and independ- 
ence’’ are a wholesome warning to women with equal 
courage and less talent. But, however reticent and modest 
a book of recollections may be, its value must of course 
depend upon the “ personality’ of the writer. Mrs. Mayo 
has remembered the right things, and is sincerely thoughtful 
in her views. One of the friends, of whom she writes with 
particular affection, was Mrs. 8S. C. Hall ‘‘ whose Irish stories 
had a great vogue in their day’’. It is good to know that 
Mrs. Hall was ‘‘ very like her own books’’. Save, perhaps, 
the stories of Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hall’s Irish tales are the 
best we know. 


“‘Papuan Fairy Tales.’ By Annie Ker. London: Macmillan 
1910. 5s. net. 


This is an interesting contribution to folklore—good food 
for expert anthropologists. But these tales from New Guinea 
are worth reading for their own sake. How far Miss Ker 
has sophisticated them it is difficult to say, but she leaves 
plenty of cannibalism. There are odd gleams of a rather 
highly developed conscience ; thus two brothers have no option 
but to seek death when their sister falsely says that they 
were too lazy to get food for her child. But the most marked 
feature is the inconsecutiveness. People change into land- 
crabs for very little reason. Beasts and birds mingle freely 
with human beings, and there is a touching story of a fish- 
hawk whose human wife was false. Nothing is impossible ; 
the ant and the pheasant may hunt wild pigs. Miss Ker 
is content to repeat the tales, and we are unsophisticated 
enough to enjoy them more than the commentaries and ex- 
planations and comparative mythology under which the 
experts will smother them even before the European has had 
time to make the native forget them. 


“Speed's History of Southampton.” Edited by Elinor R. Aubrey. 
Southampton: Cox and Sharland. 


The name of Southampton suggests kings journeying, 
ambassadors passing to and fro, great lords taking counsel, 
pilgrimages, excursions, and alarms. Few towns have felt 
more directly the pressure of world-politics. Once famous asa 
business centre for merchants from the Levant, and well 
known to soldiers of the early French wars as the port of 
approach for French invasions, Southampton had sunk to the 
level of a seaside resort for fashionable invalids when the 
worthy doctor took up his pen to write its fortunes, Being 
a pedant of a type not uncommon in the eighteenth century, 
Dr. Speed, anxious to expose the fallacies of Camden and 
air his own views about the site of Clausentum, forgot that 
history should concern itself principally with men in move- 
ment. His editor has done her best to remedy mistakes, and 
she has written an introduction to show us the Southampton 
of Dr. Speed’s day—not the Southampton that appeals to 
us most. The footnotes supplied are satisfactory. The 
mention of ‘‘ Dyndbeth’’ amongst the privileged towns has 
puzzled the editor. Perhaps ‘‘ Dyndbeth”’ stands for ‘‘ Din- 
bech ’’, otherwise ‘‘ Tenby ’’ ? 


“Hector and Achilles; a Tale of Troy,” Richard Sh hanks. 
London: Blackwood. 1909, 5s, = — 


In the preface to his ‘‘ Iliad’, Mr. Pope confessed himself 
utterly incapable of doing justice to Homer. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks has likewise written a very modest introduction to this 
adaptation. Mr. Pope defended Homer against those critics 
who were shocked by primitive ideas and Sanguinary scenes, 
or were wearied by vain repetitions. Mr. Sheepshanks also 


refers to Herbert Spencer's inability to get through the first 


six books of the ‘‘ Iliad "’ in an English translation because of 
those very qualities. Here the resemblance ceases. Mr. 
Pope, as all the world knows, wrote his translation in verse 5 
Mr. Sheepshanks has chosen a kind of archaistic prose as his 
vehicle. Moreover, Homer is said by some to be two principal 
and several minor poets of varying merit, so that there is 
less irreverence, perhaps, in suppressing bits of him than would 
have appeared in Mr. Pope’s day. Accordingly Mr. Sheep- 
shanks has ‘‘ ventured freely to abridge lines and passages to 
which the criticism of Spencer can fairly be applied’’. It is 
not the first time that Homer has been abridged into an 
English prose story-book, and we cannot discern much novelty. 
about this one. It may possibly be useful to those to whom the 
original is ‘‘ inaccessible’’, as Mr. Sheepshanks calls it, or 
who would be bored by Mr. Pope, or whoever it was that 
Herbert Spencer tried to read. It is not, of course—nor would 
the adapter claim that it was—poetry. 


‘‘Our Homestead, and its Old-World Garden.” By Arthur 
Trower. London: Treherne. 7s. 6d. 

The writer, to whose family this homestead belongs and 
has belonged, has at his hand some good material. He has 
had a long acquaintance with the finer types of English 
labourer, growing rarer every day ; among them the old man, 
with the hundreds of descendants, leaning against the big 
willow trunk grown from a stake he drove into the ground 
two generations back. The writer is also a gardener of 

; in his conversion of manure pits and farm premises 
into a garden he has shown a skill for landscape and consider- 
able imagination. It is a pity that with this capacity and 
this material he has not written a better book. Amiable dis- 


quisitions and egotistic chatter spoil a charming subject, and: 


the parochial chauvinisms are irritating. This unfortunate 
side of a book, which has excellent things in it, reaches a 
climax in a list of quotations from the visitors’ book. 


‘*The Conquest of Consumption.” By Arthur Latham and Charles 
H. Garland. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Latham and Mr. Garland describe their book as an 
economic study. Their object is to show the national loss 
suffered annually through pulmonary consumption, and to 
urge the State by measures of prevention to stop this drain 
on its resources of life and money. Their book gives a very 
clear idea what this drain is and of the means which may 
be taken to put a stop to it. They show that by the establish- 
ment of dispensaries and sanatoria, a system of insurance 
for the dependents of wage-earners, and sanitary measures 
necessary to secure pure milk and butter, there is every reason 
to believe that pulmonary consumption could be practically 
abolished in twenty or thirty years. The annual cost would 
be less than what is now spent in various ways by poor-law 
infirmaries, friendly societies, and other institutions in 
caring for the two or three hundred thousand consumptives 
that are always gasping out their lives amongst us, forty 
thousand of whom die every year. Provision is needed 
of sanatoria with thirty thousand beds for treatment for four 
to six months. At present so-called sanatoria at most provide 
for two thousand, and very inadequately. An annual expen- 
diture of some four millions, with a capital charge of a little 
oyer three, would provide all the organisation that is neces- 
sary, and the cost would annually decrease. A system of 
State insurance is required, and the authors demonstrate 
this by a very striking but sober treatment of the statistics 
bearing on their gruesome subject. The book ought to have 
a wide circulation amongst members of Parliament and of 
councils, guardians, and the public who influence legislation. 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann is issuing a collected edition of all 
the writings which William Sharp published under the 
pseudonym of Fiona Macleod, with which he puzzled the 
public attracted by his stories for more than twelve 
years. ‘‘Pharais” his earliest Gaelic story, and ‘The 
Mountain Lovers”, form what may be considered the first 
volume of the edition, as it contains an introduction by the 
author’s sister explaining the story of Sharp’s impulse to 
interpret the spirit of Gaelic tradition and imagination. 
“‘The Sin Eater” and ‘The Washer of the Ford” give the 
representative title to the second volume, under which are 
grouped many of the most interesting of the stories; and 
there is prefixed to it the dedicatory address on the ‘‘ Secret 
of the Gael’’ to George Meredith, in whom ‘ the Celtic 
genius burns a pure flame”. The third volume is “ The 
Dominion of Dreams”, but containing other or differently 
arranged stories according to the plan of Sharp himself 
from the original edition first published in 1899. Other 
volumes are to appear to make up the present edition, and 
each is published at 5s. net. 


For this Week’s Books see page 734. 
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P.20. PLEASURE CRUISES. 


By the NEW TWIN SCREW S.S. “ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons ( M” class)... _| 
From LONDON. | 


NORWAY Cruise ““X” June 17 to july r. 
NORWAY and THE BALTIC «. Cruise B ... July 7 to, July 28. 


Aug. 6 to Aug. 29. | 
Fares :—“‘ X,” from 12 guineas ; B or C, from 20 guineas. | 


By S.Y. “‘ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 


From LONDON and LEITH. 
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Cockspur Steet, S.W. 


EAST AFRICA. 
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DIRECT (via the Can: Islands and South African Ports) to BEIRA, 
CHINDE, MOZAMBIQUE, DAR-ES-SALAAM, ZANZIBAR, TANGA, and 
MOMBASA (Kilindini). 

Next Sailing, DURHAM CASTLE, leaving London JUNE 17 and. South. 
ampton JUNE 18. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


‘With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

This work describes the most famous sights, the most beautiful 
scenic districts, and the finest mountain peaks of Japan; the 
illustrations are from the author’s photographs, in the production 
of which he is an acknowledged expert. 


_ SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. | 

Trans-Himalaya : 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN 
HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water- 


Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 10 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
“The Works of Walter Pater. 


In 10 Monthly Volumes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 
I. The Renaissance : : Studies in Art and Poetry. 
‘Totemism and Exogamy : 


A Treatise on certain Early Forms of sor si tbe and Society. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D With Maps. 


4 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To THE 
CLOSE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ War. Vol. II. Second 
Edition, with Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 

*,* Previously Published: Vol. 1. Second Edition, 18s. net. 


Highways and Byways in 
Buckinghamshire. 
By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Illustrations. by 
FREDERICK L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
Craupius CLeEaR in the British Weekly: ‘Will take its 
place at once as one of the very best contributions to this series, and 
an indispensable companion to those who travel in Buckinghamshire.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


to Sanchia upon Things as 


they Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John 
Maxwell by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. net. 


Charity and Social Life: 
’ A Short Study of Religious and Social Thought in Relation to 
easy: Methods and Institutions. By C. S. LOCH, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Deity’ Telegraph: ‘‘In this well-informed, capable, and 
soundly-written volume, Mr. C. S. Loch has produced a survey of 
a difficult and intricate subject which succeeds in being uniformly 
ample, clear, and entertaining.” 


Absente Reo. 
By the Author of ‘‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 

net. 
Critical letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who appreciates 
his work but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of 
looking at things | than his own, whether social or ecclesiastical, 


| The Old Order Changeth. 
A View.of American Democracy. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, Author of ‘A Certain Rich Man,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
§s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


At all leading Booksellers and Libraries. 


THE LIFE OF 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN 


By J. G. SNEAD-COX. 


With 7 Photogravure Plates. 
Cri 2 Vols., Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


HERBERT and DANIEL, 21 Maddox Street, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCHZO! 
English Furniture in the Eighteenth Cubtder (Herbert Cescin- 
éky). Sadler. 
The International Art Series: A. Oberlinder (Rudolf Klein). 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. ; 


BIoGRAPHY 
The Life of Cardinal Vaughan (J. G. Snead-Cox). Daniel. 
21s. net. 
The Life of Marie Amélie, Last Queen of the French, 1782. 1866 
(C. C. Dyson). Long. 12s. 6d. net. 
Balzac (Frederick Lawton). Grant Richards. 15s. net. 
Life of John Ruskin (Ashmore Wingate). Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Co. 1s. 6d. net. 
Fiction 
Cuthbert Learmont (J. A. Revermort). Constable. 6s. 
Told in the Dog Watches (Frank T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Things that No One Tells (Ethel Colburn Mayne). Chapman 
and Hall. 68. 
Joanna and His Reverence (Max Baring). Simpkin, Marshall. 
6s 


The Rajah’s People (J. A. R. Wylie). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
The Girl with the Red Hair (Max Pemberton). Cassell. 6s. 


History 


The American Civil War (John Formby). Murray. 18s. net, 


A Medieval Garner (G. G. Coulton). Constable. 21s. net. 
The Church and the World in Idea and in History (Walter. 
Hobhouse). Macmillan. 10s. net. 


Naturat History 
Letters to a Salmon Fisher’s Son (A. H. Chaytor). Murray. 


9s. net. 
British Birds’ Eggs (A. F. Lydon). S.P.C.K. 5s. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Essays of Bacon (W. H. D. Rouse); Aristotle’s Ethics (G. H 
Lewes); Laocoon (Sir R. Phillimore); Poetical Works of 
William Blake (W. B. Yeats); Marcus Aurelius (Matthew 
Arnold); Positivism (Frederic Harrison); Ecce Homo (J. 
Edwin Odgers); On Liberty (Pringle Pattison); Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (Mrs. Alice Meynell). Routledge. 
2s. 6d. net each. 

THEOLOGY 

Absente Reo (by the Author of ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia”), 
5s. net; The Gospel and the Modern Man (Shailer Mathews), 
6s. 6d. net; Some Elements of the Religious Teaching of 
Jesus (C. G. Montefiore), 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (John 
— Edinburgh : Clark. 12s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL 

The Pishaene St. Lawrence (Clifton Johnson), 5s. net; In 
Lotus-Land Japan (Herbert G. Ponting), 21s. net. Mac- 
millan. 

Glimpses of East Africa and Zanzibar (Ethel Younghusband). 
Long. 12s, 6d. net. 

VERSE 

The Enchanted Lady (Edward J. Thompson). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Qvinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia Cvra E. C. Wickham. Medici 
Society. 16s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual Register, 1909, The. Longmans, Green. 18s. 

Charity and Social Life (C. 8. Loch), 6s. net; The Old Order 
Changeth (William Allen White), 5s. net. Macmillan. 
Introduction to the Study of Hypnotism, An (H. E. Wingfidld). 

Bailliere, Tindall and Cox. 5s. net. 

Letters of a Modern Golfer to his Grandfather (Henry Leach). 
Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Ramparts of Empire (Frank Fox). Black. 5s. net. 

Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, The (Albert Church- 
ward). Sonnenschein. 25s. net. 

Some Mystical Adventures (G. R. 8S. Mead). Watkins. 6s. net. 

Vagrancy Problem, The (William Harbutt Dawson). King. 5s, 
net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAziInes FoR :—The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. ; The Englishwoman, ls. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. 5 
‘The Journal of the Imperial Arte League, 6d.; Harper’s, 
ls.; The Local Government Review, I1s.; The English 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The Con- 
temporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The Financial Review, 1s.; 
The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; 
The Empire Review, 1s.; The Century, 1s. 4d.; The Con- 
noisseur, 1s. ; 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MILITARY EVENTS, 


By CAPTAIN F. R. SEDCWICK, R.F.A. 


PRICE 5 / m NET. Postage 4d. 


Most concise account—every situation and action dealt with in & 
thoroughly comprehensive manner. Much useful information Is given 


in the appendices, the treatise showing the effect railways would 


have had on the course of the Mutiny being exceedingly valuable. 
FORSTER GROOM & CO. 15 Charing Gross, 
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.MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: 


Francois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu ee By 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” &c. ith 17 Illus- 
trations, of which one is in Photogravure, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


| 
Louis 


| 


The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Duc and 


Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Lovelace of his age, who extended his 
conquests from the coudisses of the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom Princesses 
of the Blood consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for the possession of 
whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 

‘* No one can dip into the book without being interested." —Daily News. 
Full of varied wholesome food for readers of scientific tastes.” — Scotsman, 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 


EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 16 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J- 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A. With many 


By Str 


By TIcKNER 


is volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with the whole | 


ubject of England's parochial registers. 


A GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER EGYPT: 


from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier. By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief 
Inspector of Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities (Egyptian Government). 
With 69 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This Guide has been prepared for the use of those who visit the famous ruins in 
the author's charge :—Abydos, Dendereh, Thebes, Luxor, Karnak, Esneh, El Kab, 


fu, Kom Ombo, Aswan, Philae, Abu Simbel, and the intermediate antiquities. | 


It is an accurate, readable, and practical handbook. 


THE FALL OF ABD-UL-HAMID. 
McCULLAGH. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
The most minute and careful description that has yet been given to the world in 
any language of the reactionary intrigues which led to the Constantinople mutiny 
of April 13, 1909. 


THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND. By Norman G. 
BRETT JAMES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Switzerland has not as yet formed the subject of a collection of prose and poetry. 
The present volume is an attempt to fill the gap, and it is hoped that it will 
commend itself to all who love Switzerland in any of its changing moods. 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. 
a With 21 Illustrations and 2 Maps by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
s. 6d. net. 
rm pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, Wildbad, 
Freiburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of that favoured region. 


By FRANCcIs | 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. C. 


WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon. Fellow of New College, Oxford. | 


Demy 8vo. 6s. 
The edition ins an I 
date, and occasion of the Epistle, a 


(Westminster Commentaries. 

ion treating questions of the authorship, 
y of its , a full paraph + 

acommentary, with appendices and index. The text is the Revised Version. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. 
M.B.,F.R.S.E. With a Diagrammatic Representation by HERBERT HALL 
TURNER, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
ais. net. 

This volume covers the whole field of heredity. Especial attention is paid to 
practical problems affecting human beings. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
method of the evolution of the race, the method of the development of the individual, 
the distinction between the different classes of traits of the individual, the function 
of sex, the various forms of inheritance, biometry, Mendelism, the ion theory, 
the development of mind and body in the human being. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Mrs. Henry JENNER. 
With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 
The object of this book is to supply in a short and quite popular form a guide to 
the general principles on which the symbolism of the Christian religion is 


TITIAN. By Cuartes Ricketts. With about 200 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo. gilt top, rss. net. 
(Classics of Art. 
This book is — by a summary of the tendencies of the Venetian school 
culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an essay on Giorgione and his 
influence, and a chapter.on the drawings ascribed to the master. Every picture by 
Titian which Mr. Ricketts believes authentic is here reproduced. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
With 3 Maps, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. (Oman's History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the first 
to appear, of the series which he is editing, ahd deals with the history of England 
down to the Norman Conquest. 


SKIES ITALIAN: a Little Breviary for Travellers in 
Italy. Chosen and Arranged by RuTH SHEPARD Pue.ps. Fcap, 8vo. limp 

iz er, round corners, 5s. net. 
LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. 


CHAMBERS. With 33 Hlustrations, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Innes. With 76 
Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This book is intended for schools, students, and the general reader, and offers a 
general view of the development of painting in Europe from the first century A.D. 


KING HENRY VI, Part Ili. Edited by H. C. Harr 
and C. K. POOLER. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE MINER'S GUIDE. By L. A. Arueriey Jones 
and HUGH H. L. BELLOT. Serconp Enpirion, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witu1am Heywoop, 


Author of ‘‘ Palio and Ponte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. States. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Duwnn-Partison. 
With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
sed straightforward, unbiased narrative, backed by sound sense and sound 
scholarship.”—Daily News. 


4 


“ This careful, and at the moment unique, monograph will occupy a pérmanent. 


A CENTURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, By Lieut.- 


Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. LAMBERT | 


By ARCHDALL REID’’ 


Phrases from the great masters.” —Daily News. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. In 7 vols. 
Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
This is a completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations and new Maps. 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Erne: R. WHEELER. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue- 
Stocking hostesses—Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. Vesey—and to present 
a living group of their guests. 

An extremely fascinating picture of a very fascinating period." —Morning Post. 


DEAN SWIFT. By SmitH. With 
27 Illustrations, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“* This critical biography is a very charming book. The subject is treated with 
great intelligence and impartiality.”—Clarion. 
“* An excellent book, sure to be read by all lovers of Swift.”"—Vanity Fair. 


THE CLERK OF OXFORD IN FICTION. By Samuen 


F. HULTON. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 


Reset in 12 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA— 
POEMS—LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN—A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 
—AN IDEAL HUSBAND=THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST—A 
HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES—INTENTIONS—DE PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON LETTERS—ESSAYS—SALOME. 


FICTION 5 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. ByC. N. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 

‘* His adventures are surprising, admirably told in crisp and witty pages, which 
keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.”—Daz/y Telegrape. 
‘ A charming comedy of international love and manners.” —Scotsman 
‘*A skilful, pleasant, lively story."—Morning Leader. 
‘The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these authors 
at their best.” —Daily Chronicle. 
By 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. WILLIAM LINDSEY, 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says—“ In this book I have tried to picture 
Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale and 
rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors.” 

‘* 4 book which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.” —Scotsman. 

* Written with the master-hand and delicate touch of the true artist.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Mr. Lindsey has written a fine story."—Daily Chronicle. 


‘I WILL MAINTAIN. By Marjorie Bowen, Author of 


“ The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
** Sound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance. Old and young 
will delight in this fine piece of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* 4 most remarkable contribution to historical fiction."—Standard. 
“*It is throughout written on a high level ; it touches the heart ; it has passages 
of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power." —Daily Chronicle. 


THE MASTER-GIRL. By AsHton Hiwuters, Author of 


“Memoirs of a Person of Quality.” With 8 IMustrations by Artuur Hz 

Buckianp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this tale of the dim red dawn of man fresh ground is broken and the share 
goes deep. That rarest of creatures, a practical inventor, is born into a tribe of 
Cave-men. An orphan slave-girl, embittered by ill-usage, discovers the bow-and- 
arrow. How she converts, first her master, and later his tribe, the story must tell. 


A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Monracus. Crown 


vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘* The style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic shadows of sober 
‘“ A work at once sparkling, cont 1 , and profound.” 

“ The novel is witty, even brilliant.”— 7imes. (Manchester Guardian. 

‘* As an intellectual entertainment, it is an intensely stimulating, and even’ 
engrossing, performance.”—Sfectator. 


STORM AND TREASURE. By H. C. Bartey. Crown 


8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
Every page of this book is indubitably alive.” —Morning Leader, 
_ ‘Here is realism for you—personages and occurrences starting into life out of a: 
virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Pain, Author of 


“The Gifted Family.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“* Told with irresistible humour, penetration, and good sense.”—Daily Graphic. — 
‘* Many thrilling and dramatic developments are presented with striking skill and’: 
power, and woven in with them is a fascinating and romantic love story.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON. By Cosmo Hamirton, Author 
of ‘‘ Adam’s Clay.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
The scene is laid in a Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. A faithful picture is 
drawn of military life and routine with its work and scandals, gossip and inspections.’ 
‘*Clear and light and = | The tangle and the cutting of it clear make 
delightful reading." —Sketc 


UNCLE HILARY. By Otivia Suakespear, Author of 


‘* The Devotees.” Crown 8vo. 6s. t 
** A novel of unusual charm and interest.” —A 


THE EMPEROR OF THE AIR. By Georce GLenpon. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This novel presents a fascinating conception of what a 
airships when they are still further improved. The plot d 
who builds a marvellous airship on a new pri . 

** An exhilarating place of extravagant and original fiction."—Morning Leader. 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. ANovel. By Epmunp 
WHITE. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
“« There is no doubt of the fidelity and interest of the picture drawn, and the . 
work is of breadth and ability.” —Morning Leader. ‘ 
“ Mr. ite succeeds in making Indian life more concrete and real than most 
writers of Anglo-Indian fiction.”"—Manchester Guardian. 2 


THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING, By Pave. 
WAINEMAN, Author of “‘ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
“The Finnish . are rendered with fine delicacy and) 
and the characterisation is sound an a. a 


orning 
**Tt has the same clearness and that distinguish the writér’ 


be accomplished by 
with a revolutionary 


storiés.” — 


METHUEN & CO.,, LTD, 36 Essex Street, Stranv, Lonpon, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE STROEHLIN COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS, 
(SECOND PORTION.) 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL LA AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
isely, the STROEHLIN COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS (SECOND 
PORTIO N), comprising European, Oriental, African and American Coins and 
Medals ; M edals relating to Medicine, Life-Saving, &c. ; Medals of Numismatists, 
Die Engravers, &c. 


Le be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated catalogues, containing fifteen plates, price two shillings. | § B 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, A FURTHER PORTION OF THE 
CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, 
AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF 
THE LATE SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART, F.R.S., &c., OF 
MIDDLE HILL, WORCESTERSHIRE, AND THIRLESTAINE 
HOUSE, CHELTENHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 6, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, AFURTHER PORTION of the CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps,Bart., F.R.S., &c., of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, :Cheltenham, including 
upwards of Two Hundred Volumes on Vellum dating,from the Tenth Century ; 
ly Historical Works ; Cartularies, Chronicles and Stattta> Early English and 
Italian Poetry; Royal Household Books, State Documents; eat Books ; Original 
Correspondence of Leibnitz, the D. of Monmouth’§Rébéllion, the French 
Revolution ; important Heraldic and Genealogical Works;-(Collections relating 
to the Channel Islands and Ireland; with many valuable Manuscripts from 
Monasteries, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE LIBRARY OF JOHN ELLMAN BROWN, Eso., Decgasep, 
OF SHOREHAM, SUSSEX. 


‘] ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 heey Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
HN ELLMAN BROWN, Esq., deceased, of Buckingham Lodge, Shoreham, 
ussex, comprising an extensive and valuable collection of che relating to Sussex ; 
Sussex Archzological Collections, 53 vols. 1848-1909 ; early Guides and Books on 
the History of Brighton ; Breviarium ad Usum Cisterciensis Ordinis, printed upon 
vellum, 1512; Rare Tracts, Books on Coins, &c.; other properties, including 
the Ibis, 19 vols. ; Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 124 vols., 1787-1896; Missale 
Saltzeburgensis, 1515; Goupil’s Historical Monographs; Abbot and Smith's 
Natural History of the Rarer Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia, 1797 ; &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 15, 1910, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS, 
comprising the Property of a Gentleman, including Wilkins’ Concilia and other 
Standard Theological Works, and other Properties including Standard Works in 
all branches of et Works on the Fine Arts; First Editions of Modern 
English Authors ; First Editions of American Authors and Americana ; Sir William 
Fraser's Scottish Family Histories, Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., &c., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 16, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS; ILLUMINATED AND OTHE 
MANUSCRIPTS; Historical Documents and Autograph Manuscripts and 
Letters of Famous Personages: Burns, Scott, General Wolfe, R. B. Sheridan, &c. ; 
Incunabula T raphica ; Penn Family Heirlooms ; Rare Early English Musital 
Books ; Rare Books and Manuscripts Relating to America ; Early Woodcut Books ; 
Books in Fine Bindings with Arms of Famous Possessors ; Works on the Fine Arts; 
Archzology and Architecture ; Works on Aerostatics, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared fur Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 

As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY's detailed inventory and valuation 

of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
‘to their Fire Insurance Policies, 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


** Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
it may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
73 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 
JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS— 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: with Portraits and 

Pictures, 
UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES: or “Declined with Thanks.” 
THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY. 
A STUDY IN MOTLEY, 
WHAT IS A “REMAINDER”? AND WHAT IT JUST IS, 
LIGHT AND LEADING FROM THE BOOK WORLD. 
THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: a Classified Catalogue, 
THE PERIODICALS THIS MONTH. 
BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Drama Flotion 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, © 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ It. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 


Tallis Street, E.C. 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
Chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 

on the Best Game. 

That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 


the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 


appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. Bd, 


direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— | 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


in an accurate and yet => «Briefly, its object is 
a readable fashion the LEE to give a connected 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


‘*Degar Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal. 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. 


scribers for SCIENCE 


It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become Of1N Mopern Live as 
published. I send P.O. for 


1. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. 
6 possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached publi 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


paid for. 
THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“That well-informed paper,” den The Financier. 


APRIL 7. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW: 


MR. ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 


APRIL 14. 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH THE 
COMMISSIONER FOR BRAZIL. 

APRIL 21. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE MERLIMAU. 


APRIL 28. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES 
THE “MALACCA 


MAY 5. 


Special Interview : 
THE SECRETARY OF THE WEST INDIAN 
COMMITTEE. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE SEAFIELD. 


MAY 12. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE MOUNT AUSTIN, 


MAY 19. 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE SELANGOR. 


MANIHOT GLAZIOVIIL, by William Wicherley, 
F.R.HLS. 


MAY 26. 


VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE DANGAN. 


JUNE 2. 
POINTS FOR PLANTERS: 
INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR DUNST AN 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES: 
THE BEVERLEY. 


ONE PENNY, OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


‘The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with Sir Frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 2id. 


Subscription: 6 months, 3g. 3d. (abroad, 48, 


ro King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Tue Twenty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Tram- 
ways Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at Gresham House, Old 
ane Street, E.C., Mr. J. B. Concanon (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. D. Dawes) having, read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, i 

The Chairman said their operations during the year 1909 resulted in 
their having carried 223,823,792 passengers. The total receipts amounted to 
£1,958,887, and the expenditure, including £50,000 carried to the deprecia- 
tion renewals funds, totalled £1,207,222, leaving @ net profit. of £751,665. 
After providing for all fixed charges, dividends on both classes of Preference 
shares, nine months’ rent of the Metropolitan Tramways, and the share 
capital sinking fund, the surplus balance at credit of net revenue account 
is £140,972, from which has to be deducted the interim dividend paid op the 
Ordinary shares, and the further dividend which we now recommend upon 
them, together £130,625, leaving a balance of £10,347 to be carried forward. 
Turning to the question of the new concession obtained for the construction 
of subways, the Chairman said: No doubt many of you will feel surprised 
that, in view of the very great success we are achieving from our present 
system of surface lines; we should embark upon an enterprise which is 
somewhat novel—in this country at least—and one involving such a large 
expenditure of new capital ; but before I refer to the reasons which actuated 
us, I wish to correct some misconceptions which appear to have entered 
into the minds of some of our shareholders, the most important of which is 
that the entire issue of the proposed new Debenture and share capital, 
totalling £8,000,000, will be required for the construction and equipment of 
the subways. That idea is a mistake. We estimate—and wre bs ieve our 
estimate is on the safe side—that the total cost of the subways ahd their 
equipment will not exceed £5,000,000 all told; and, further, I may point out 
that the execution of the work will be spread over a considerable number of 
years. I need hardly say that your directors did not embark on thie vig 
enterprise without the most careful thought and study of the question in al 
its bearings. We had to consider the fact that the population of anon 
Ayres is augmenting in a remarkable degree; it has: increased from 000 
to 1,250,000 within the past five or six years. As the Argentine Republio 
continues to prosper year by year, as there is probability of its doing, 
naturally the population of Buenos Ayres, the capital of the country, must 
keep on increasing, and the weekly augmentation in our traffic receipts 
gives clear evidence of the rapidity with which the increasing population 
reacts upon them. We entered into negotiations with the municipal authori+ 
ties, who met us in the most enlightened —_ spirit, the result being 
that they gave us the subway concession, the main features of which you 
have seen in our report, and your directors are perfectly satisfied with its 
conditions. The estimates of our Manager, Mr. Pedriali, which are endorsed 
by the Chairman of our local Committee, Mr. Hale Pearson, show that the 
additional net result of the working of the subways will leave a very sub- 
stantial surplus after providing the interest and sinking fund on the capital 
cost, and I may add that we have the utmost confidence in the judgment of 
those gentlemen. On the question of the capital account generally, we 
estimate that, after meeting the cost of the subways, the purchase-money 
for the acquisition of the Metropolitan line, which we can eflect on favour- 
able terms—at present ow are held on lease—and provision for past and 
all our prospective capital requirements, we shall have, if you pass t 
necessary resolutions to-day, about two millions available to meet further 
possible developments in the future. We consider it prudent in seeking 
further capitul powers from you, keeping in view the progressive character 
of the country in whose capital our operations are carried on, to make this 
provision, but you may rest assured that we shall not make use of 
surplus capital unless we see our way to its profitable employment. I. now 
formally move that the report and accounts now presented to the meeting 
be received and adopted. 

Mr. J. Heaton seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, and 
the dividend recommended was declared. 

The Chairman next moved a resolution authorising the directors to 
create and issue £6,000,000 of Five per Cent. Debenture stock to rank after 
the existing Four and a Half per Cent. Debenture stock, and this was 
seconded by Mr. EB. A. Lazarus, and unanimously adopted, as were also 
resolutions increasing the Second Preference capital by £500,000, and the 
Ordinary capital by £1,5€0,000, making certain alterations in the articles of 
association, and increasing the dividend on the First and Second Preference 
shares from 5 per cent. to 5} per cent. 

Separate meetings of the three classes of shareholders were then held, at 
which resolutions were passed approving the proposed increase of capital. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER 
and Two Landscape Illustrations. 


CANADIAN BORN. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


2nd IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Evening Standard.—“ One hastens from page to page, from sod to 
chapter, in great entertainment; while the pleasure is , Penetrat by a 
vigorous realisation of the romance of a nation in the making.” 


MARADICK AT FORTY. 


Daily Telegraph.—' A recruit of real ability, who seems destined to arrive 
at high distinction. His new story is alive and full of poetry, power, and 
pathos. Mr. Hugh Walpole will not -; capture a large reading public, but 
is also one of those writers to whose work intelligent people will look forward 
with real interest.” 


CORPORAL SAM and other Stories. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
Punch.—‘‘* Q.’ once more proves his right to a place in the very front rank 


of modern story-tellers. Hei is a past-master of his craft, dramatic, deft, full of 
humour and imagination.” 


RED TAP E. By AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ The stories are uniformly clever, and the setting 
is we original, and the reader is likely to complain neither of lack of 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


interest or lack of excitement in perusing Mr. Philips’ most entertaining book.” 
A PILGRIMAGE OF TRUTH. «. Pero. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A story of undoubted i iduality - high above 


~4 ordinary level of sensational fiction, Mr. Peto io produced a very moving 
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WEMYSS. Illustrated, ss. 
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